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NEWS OF THE COLLEGE BOARD 





Shift in testing seen 


December candidates up: Preliminary 
and incomplete tabulations of the 
number of students taking College 
Board tests in December and January 
point to an acceleration of the trend 
toward earlier testing for admissions 
purposes. 

The number of candidates in De- 
cember increased from approximately 
119,000 in 1959 to about 216,000 in 
1960, a rise of approximately 82 per 
cent. This compares with an antici- 
pated increase of only 19 per cent for 
the entire 1960-61 academic year. 

A disproportionately large increase 
of 54 per cent in December testing was 
also true in 1959. The total number of 
candidates for that academic year, 
1959-60, rose only 20 per cent above 
1958-59. 

In contrast to the surge in Decem- 
ber testing, the number of January 
candidates this year appears to have 
remained very close to last year’s level 
of 170,000. This has tended to confirm 
the expectation that figures for the re- 
mainder of the academic year will 
show that a shift to earlier testing, 
rather than a large increase in senior 
year testing, is in progress. 

Earlier admissions schedule: Such 
a movement would foreshadow a gen- 
erally earlier scheduling of the whole 
admissions procedure that is probable 
for many colleges in 1961-62. Next 
year’s Candidates Reply Date (May 1, 
1962) will fall about three weeks 
sooner than it has in recent years (May 
24, 1961), and the March testing date 
(March 3, 1962), on which many col- 
leges have required the Achievement 
Tests, will be about two weeks earlier 
than it has been (March 18, 1961). 

Some of the colleges which use the 
Achievement Tests and observe the 
Candidates Reply Date may find that 
the March testing date will not permit 
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them sufficient time to process appli- 
cations for admission. They may elect, 
instead, to recommend that candidates 
take the Achievement Tests in Decem- 
ber or January of the senior year in 
continuing subjects (English, foreign 
languages, and mathematics), and in 
May of the junior year in subjects 
completed in that year. 

Clarification forthcoming: TheCol- 
lege Board is well aware of the difficul- 
ties that changes in the admissions 
schedule will cause secondary schools 
and has been instructed by its mem- 
bers to assist the schools in adjusting 
to the situation. 

One clarifying aid that will assist 
both students and their schools is a 
revision of The College Handbook 
which is scheduled for publication 
early in September. Statements pre- 
pared by all 350 of the member col- 
leges will cover their admissions re- 
quirements, as well as much other 
descriptive information. The Board 
also hopes to assemble advance infor- 
mation on admissions schedules this 
winter and to report it to schools and 
colleges early in the spring. 


School membership enlarged 


Applications invited: A mailing in 
February to all secondary schools 
which have had College Board can- 
didates — some 18,000 schools — an- 
nounced that 69 schools would be elect- 
ed to Board membership next October. 
Schools interested in serving as mem- 
bers for a three-year term were asked 
to submit applications by March 1. 

The opening of membership places 
at this time reflects the Board’s hope 
to keep the noncollegiate membership, 
composed of schools and associations, 
at its full, authorized strength, which 
is one-third of the total membership. 
The election will bring school mem- 


bership to 128. 


The selection of 69 schools from the 
large number that is expected to apply 
will be on a sampling basis designed 
to produce a group representative of 
all the schools applying. 


1961-62 dates set 


Test patterns completed: Action by 
the trustees of the College Board, fol- 
lowing a survey of the membership, 
has completed plans for Board test 
offerings in the next academic year. 

Questions on which the members 
were polled concerned proposals to 
offer the March admissions tests on a 
date earlier than has been customary 
and to include an administration of 
the Writing Sample at that time in ad- 
dition to the previously scheduled 
December and January dates. Both 
proposals were approved by a large 
majority vote of the 255 colleges, 59 
schools, and 17 associations respond- 
ing. In expressing a preference be- 
tween March 3 and February 24, the 
286 members favoring an early date 
were divided 175 and 111 respectively. 

The Board had earlier voted the 
other test offerings of the year and had 
approved the elimination of the Febru- 
ary date on the ground that it would 
no longer be useful in 1962. The sched- 
ule for the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
Achievement Tests, and Writing Sam- 
ple in 1961-62 will be as follows: 


Saturday, December 2, 1961 
Saturday, January 13, 1962 
Saturday, March 3, 1962 
Saturday, May 19, 1962 
Wednesday, August 8, 1962 


SAT, AT, WS 
SAT, AT, WS 
SAT, AT, WS 
SAT, AT. 
SAT, AT 


PSAT in October: The Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, which has 
grown greatly in use since its introduc- 
tion as a guidance instrument in 1959, 
will be administered by schools on 
either of two dates in 1961: Tuesday, 
October 17, or Saturday, October 21. 





Last October the PSAT was taken by 
approximately 730,000 students, about 
two-thirds of them juniors, in over 
11,000 schools. In 1959, there were 
623,052 students, more than half of 
them juniors, in 9,920 schools. 

Details of next fall’s Psat offering 
will be covered in a announcement to 
be mailed to schools and colleges this 


spring. 


New publications 


Papers on counseling: Several College 
Board publications will be available 
in March, among them College Admis- 
sions 8, a volume consisting of the 
papers presented at the annual Collo- 
quium on College Admissions last Oc- 
tober. An announcement of the book, 
which will cover the objectives and 
operation of counseling activities in 
schools and colleges, will be sent to col- 
leges in February and later to schools. 
The price of the volume will be $2. 

Also to be published in March is a 
revised edition of The College Board 
Today, a concise description of the 
Board’s organization, programs, and 
activities. This booklet will be avail- 
able on request without charge. 

Hebrew test described: A booklet 
which describes the Board’s Achieve- 
ment Test in Hebrew, which will be 
offered for the first time on the March 
18 testing date this year, has been dis- 
tributed to many schools which offer 
instruction in Hebrew. Copies may be 
obtained on request. 

Orders for all three of these publi- 
cations should be addressed to College 
Entrance Examination Board, c/o Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, Box 592, 
Princeton, N. J., or Box 27896, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif. 


Advanced placement meetings 


Nine June conferences: The annual 
Advanced Placement Program confer- 
ences for school and college teachers 
and administrators have been sched- 
uled at eight colleges and universities 
in June. 

Two of the conferences, for admin- 
istrators and for biology teachers, will 
take place at the University of Oregon, 
both from June 15-17. The chairman 
of the meeting for administrators will 
be Dean Roland Bartel; for biology 
teachers, Professor S. S. Tepfer. 


Admissions school planned 


A summer school for junior ad- 
missions officers is planned by 
the College Board in coopera- 
tion with the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. The three- 
week course, to be offered in July 
at Harvard, will be designed to 
assist and instruct admissions of- 
ficers who have recently entered 
the field and lack extensive ex- 
perience in admissions practice 
and theory. 

The curriculum will cover 
many aspects of college admis- 
sions, among them the history of 
secondary education, the history 
of admissions, the evaluation and 
use of information for predictive 
purposes, the interpretation of 
test scores, interviewing, and rec- 
ord keeping and administrative 
procedures. Although no aca- 
demic credit will be granted for 
the course, a certificate of at- 
tendance will be awarded. 

Detailed information on the 
summer school will be included 
in an announcement to be sent to 
all Board member colleges. It is 
expected that attendance will be 
limited to about 30 students. 


The other seven conferences will all 
be held from June 22-24. The subject 
areas, sites, and chairmen are as fol- 
lows: chemistry, Colorado State Uni- 
versity, Dr. Paul R. Frey; English, 
Duke University, Professor Charles 
E. Ward; English, Occidental College, 
Miss Evelyn F. Thompson; foreign 
languages, University of Washington, 
William C. Grummel; history, Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology, Professor 
Edwin Fenton; mathematics, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Professor Lee M. Son- 
neborn; and physics, Kent State Uni- 


' versity, Dean John J. Kamerick. 


Persons interested in attending the 
conferences may communicate with the 
chairmen, who are responsible for all 
arrangements. 


College visiting expanded 


Volunteers represent Board: The num- 
ber of College Board visits to colleges 


has been increased this year through 
the voluntary efforts of seven veteran 
admissions officers long acquainted 
with the Board’s work. 

Each admissions officer has agreed 
to visit 10 colleges which are College 
Board members or have expressed in- 
terest in membership. The purpose 
of such a visit is to discuss with the 
college’s officers any problems or ac- 
tivities related to admissions and the 
Board’s programs and services. 

The college representatives partici- 
pating in the program are: Philip 
Driscoll, Brandeis University; Rev. 
Royal J. Gardner, Providence College; 
Jean L. Harry, Vassar College; Ben- 
jamin D, James, Dickinson College; 
Mary Rose McWilliams, Cedar Crest 
College; Jonathan Pearson, III, Union 
College; and Barbara Ziegler, Wheaton 
College. 


Standing committees added 


Committee heads named: The number 
of College Board standing committees 
has been increased to nine as the result 
of recent trustee actions. Among the 
many committees which guide the 
Board’s work, those identified as stand- 
ing are of a continuing nature and 
oversee the principal areas of activity, 
reporting their recommendations di- 
rectly to the trustees and to the whole 
membership at the annual meeting. 

The current standing committees 
and their chairmen are as follows: Ad- 
vanced Placement Program, Thomas C. 
Mendenhall, president, Smith College; 
College Scholarship Service, William 
C. Fels, president, Bennington College; 
Entrance Procedures, G. Grenville 
Benedict, dean of students, Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; Examina- 
tions, Arthur E. Jensen, dean of the 
faculty, Dartmouth College; Finance 
and Audit, John I. Kirkpatrick, vice 
chancellor, University of Chicago; 
Guidance, John S. Hafer, dean of per- 
sonnel services and admissions, Syra- 
cuse University; Membership, Herbert 
H. Williams, director of admissions, 
Cornell University; and Nominations, 
Fred C. Cole, president, Washington 
and Lee University. 

The Committee on Research and De- 
velopment was chaired by the late 
Irving Lorge, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer. 
sity, who died on January 23. 





COLLEGE BOARD RESEARCH NOTES 


Measurement of organizations 


Study survey completed: Publication 
this spring of the second monograph 
in the College Board research series is 
the result of work done by Allen Bar- 
ton, assistant professor of sociology, 
Columbia University, in assembling 
recent studies in the field of organiza- 
tional measurement into a meaningful 
schematic relationship. Entitled Organ- 
izational Measurement and Its Bearing 
on the Study of College Environments, 
the study classifies the external and in- 
ternal characteristics of organizations, 
as well as the measurement techniques 
that have been used to locate and de- 
scribe these characteristics. 

In the report, external characteris- 
tics of an organization are described 
in terms of the resources an organiza- 
tion obtains from its environment, such 
as personnel or equipment; the output 
of the organization, such as physical 
production or an effect on people; and 
the larger environment in which the 
organization exists, such as the char- 
acteristics of the surrounding com- 
munity. Internal characteristics are de- 
scribed in a variety of terms including 
the members’ relationships with one 
another and their attitudes toward the 
organization. 

The measures are based on such data 
as individual characteristics, group 
characteristics, relationships between 
members, possessions of the whole or- 
ganization, and the relationship of the 
organization to other organizations in 
its environment. An appendix catego- 
rizes the studies in the report that meas- 
ure college characteristics and indi- 
cates the publications in which they 
have been reported. 

This monograph is a part of the 
Board’s long-range research program 
on the role of nonintellective factors as 
determinants of college success. Two 
years ago the Board asked Paul F. Laz- 
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arsfeld, professor of sociology, Colum- 
bia University, to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of providing some usable 
scheme for reviewing and planning re- 
search in this area. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld subsequently outlined 
three types of nonintellective elements 
which might affect predictions of aca- 
demic success. These were: factors pre- 
ceding a student’s entrance into college 
that might be traced through such in- 
dices as a description of study habits 
and analyses of family structure; con- 
tingent factors in the college erviron- 
ment which might qualify the predic- 
tive value of high school grades or test 
scores, such as the type of instruction 
offered and peer-group relations; and 
possible factors in the criterion of col- 
lege success, now limited to college 
grades. As a result of this report sev- 
eral specialists were invited to partici- 
pate in the project. 

The Barton study, first of the proj- 
ect reports to be published, covers the 
area of contingent factors in terms of 
organizational characteristics. Copies 
will be sent to representatives and ad- 
missions directors of Board member 
institutions and associations in March. 
Other interested persons may order 
copies from the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, c/o Educational 
Testing Service, Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J., or Box 27896, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The price is $2. 


Research review in preparation 


Covers eight-year period: A summary 
of the research activities of the College 
Board from 1952 to 1960, written and 
edited by Ann K. Pasanella, assistant 
director of research of the College 
Board, will be published this spring. 
Entitled “Research Activities of the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
1952-60;’ the summary is a revised and 
expanded version of a 1957 report by 


Joshua A. Fishman, at that time Col- 
lege Board director of research and 
now dean of the graduate school of 
education at Yeshiva University. 


Reports completed 


Latin achievement testing: A report 
prepared by Barbara Pitcher of Edu- 
cational Testing Service reveals‘that 
senior Latin Achievement Test candi- 
dates earn higher scores if they have 
been studying the language in the year 
they take the test. 

In general, among students who took 
two years of Latin, those who had not 
studied it since the tenth grade re- 
ceived lower scores than those whose 
study occurred in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades. The report is entitled 
“Recency of Latin Training and Per- 
formance on College Board Latin 
Achievement Tests of Candidates Who 
Have Studied Latin Two Years’’ 

Score gains evaluated: A study by 
Richard W. Watkins of Ets offers fur- 
ther evidence that coaching and prac- 
tice do not have any appreciable effect 
in raising Scholastic Aptitude Test 
scores. 

Because the emphasis on coaching 
students for College Board tests is par- 
ticularly strong in New York, the study 
undertook a comparison of score gains 
between the spring of the junior year 
and December of the senior year 
for students from metropolitan area 
schools and students from schools in 
other regions where coaching efforts 
are infrequent. The study, “Prelimi- 
nary-Final Score Change for Students 
in New York Area High Schools,’ found 
that gains for students in both groups 
were almost identical: about 25 points 
on Verbal scores and 27 points on 
Mathematical scores. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
College Entrance Examination Board, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 








The school counselor, represented here by 
a lone central figure, bridges the gap be- 
tween two different academic worlds with 
informed guidance. Many aspects of his 
important job are delineated in the article 
beginning on this page and in those on 
pages 11, 15, 19, and 28. 
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BY EDGAR Z. FRIEDENBERG 


Another look at college success 





The letter inviting me to participate in 
the recent College Board Colloquium 
on College Admissions mentioned that 
the topic would have “specific focus on 
the problems of counseling for college 
success. I found this a provocative 
phrase. If college success is indeed the 
outcome of counseling that interests us 
most, there will certainly be problems, 
and I think rather serious ones. 

I am aware that the College Board 
was using the phrase “college success” 
to refer broadly to academic achieve- 
ment; and that unless a student had 
some interest in college success so con- 
ceived he would presumably have little 
reason to attend college in the first 
place. What we counselors are really 
concerned with is making the fullest 
possible use of the young human re- 
sources in our educational institutions 
and suiting the human resources and 
the institutions to each other. It seemed 
hardly likely that the College Board 
wished me to rededicate the lovely 
shrine of the Bitch Goddess. There was 
no need. The Bitch Goddess, so far as I 
can see, has lost few devotees, despite 
a consistently bad press. Her shrine is 
well appointed and well maintained; it 
is, after all, the seat of our Established 
Faith. 

Furthermore, even those of us who 
do not worship Success have reason to 
admire her. The homely sister of Venus, 
she shares with Venus the power to re- 
lease men to make the most of them- 
selves. Success need not, after all, be 
conceived of exclusively as an alien 
deity who rewards us for mastering our 
external relationships. On the con- 
trary, success—and certainly success in 
college—is often the consequence of 
subtle and creative kinds of compe- 
tence. The College Board has been 
especially concerned to develop ways 
of predicting achievement in college 
that would take account of just such un- 
conventional potentialities and there- 
by give the youngsters who have these 


potentialities more opportunity to use 
them. 

I would therefore certainly be con- 
structing a straw man, and to a stale 
pattern, if I inferred from the Board’s 
stated interest in college success that it 
was planning to devote itself to con- 
structing new and safer interchanges 
between the high road to learning and 
Madison Avenue. Such interchanges 
exist and are heavily traveled; but we 
in education do not need to build more 
of them. We want young people to be 
successful so that they can mean more 
to themselves as well as to the world 
around them. 

The feeling of success is of itself 
nourishing and benign; it usually 
makes people warmer and more sensi- 
tive and responsible toward other peo- 
ple, providing they feel their success 
to be the consequence of their own per- 
sonal qualities rather than of their 
ability to constrain the environment by 
force and guile. Success makes people 
more available to themselves and to 
others; and, in our society, this is espe- 
cially true of success in college. 


Counselor’ s attitude important 


Those adults who make a profession of 
guiding the young toward success do 
face, however, a complex task, and one 
that requires a great deal of sensitivity. 

Whether a counselor will be a bea- 
con or an ignis fatuus to his young cli- 
ents depends, partly, on whether they 
accept each other’s concept of success. 
If they do, they need not agree in order 
to work together. But their acceptance 
must be something more than the 
conventional concession of democratic 
good will to another’s point of view. It 
must extend to the kind of valuing 
of achievement—indeed, of a young- 
ster’s entire relationship to reality— 
that stems from very deep levels of ex- 
perience and personality. It must be 
firmly based on the counselor’s respect 
for the youngster, himself. 





If what the two mean by success is 
very different, this kind of mutuality 
can hardly develop. Success—with its 
consequences—is too crucial a compo- 
nent of the Western ethos. Persons who 
disagree about this tend to become 
genuinely antagonistic; each defends 
himself by the very dynamics that most 
threaten the other. And a further issue 
then arises, of a social rather than a 
psychological character that I want to 
state at the outset, so that the total 
tendency of my discussion will be 
clearer. 

I believe that different social classes 
tend to conceive of success in some- 
what different terms. More accurately, 
there is one dominant conception of 
success in American, and probably in 
Western culture; but there are more 
exceptions to it in some social classes 
than in others; and the exceptions are 
better tolerated and even approved. 
While all social classes are represented 
in the student bodies of the schools of 
this country, school and college staffs 
are more narrowly middle class; and 
this narrowness is straitened further 
by the prevalence in schools of an un- 
official ideology that is almost a carica- 
ture—or a reductio ad absurdum—of 
middle-class life as it is lived in the 
heterogeneous world at large. 

It is then almost inevitable that many 
youngsters will encounter as counsel- 
ors individuals who will find repug- 
nant what the youngster is proudest 
of, and will try to cure him of his 
healthiest tendencies, and to foster in 
him developments that, for this young- 
ster, would be a form of self-abnega- 
tion and disintegration. This will occur 
more frequently, in proportion to their 
total numbers, to students whose val- 
ues are characteristic of lower or up- 


Edgar Friedenberg, 
assistant professor of educational psy- 
chology at Brooklyn College, delivered 
the above address at the College Board’s 
Eighth Colloquium on College Admis- 
sions last October. 


per-class life than to those who accept 
middle-class values as given. And cen- 
tral among these values is the concept 
of success. 

No one in education, perhaps, will 
be greatly astonished to hear it said 
again that the school is a middle-class 
institution that transmits middle-class 
values. But I mean something more 
than that. It is people that I am con- 
cerned about; and I am saying that 
among people who make a career of 
guiding youngsters in school there will 
be a high proportion whose experience 
of life at their social class level will 
have made of them the kind of person 
who perceives certain kinds of ado- 
lescent success—yes, even of triumph— 
as signs of danger, sickness, and fail- 
ure; and who therefore steer young 
people away from their uniquely valu- 
able formulation of their own concep- 
tion of themselves and cause them con- 
fusion about the meaning of their lives. 
All, in Sir Charles Snow’s sinister 
phrase, “in their own best interests’ 


Concepts of success vary 


There are two basic ideas of success, 
of which most conceptions are varia- 
tions. The most popular here and now 
is the objective or empirical concep- 
tion of successful action. People are 
successful when they bring about some 
change in the empirical world or their 
relationship to it that they are trying 
to make: when they achieve their goals. 
When they do not; when their actions 
become mere gestures that have no ex- 
ternal consequences, they are failures. 
Often, they are self-defeating. If their 
actions have undesirable external con- 
sequences that could have been fore- 
seen they are irresponsible as well. 
We apply this point of view not 
merely to the isolated campaigns we 
undertake to fight for what we believe 
in or to get what we want, but to whole 
careers and indeed to whole lives as 
well. Counselors, then, assume that a 
student who behaves in such a way as 
to decrease his chances of gaining 
power and status in later life is in need 
of professional service. We are partic- 
ularly convinced of this if his be- 
havior impedes him in reaching his 
own goals; if he irritates people who 
might help him along, or wears the 
kind of clothes to interviews that em- 
ployers dislike; or antagonizes his 
teachers and gets lower grades than he 


deserves; or breeds conflict in the stu- 
dent council that makes him politically 
ineffective. “A statesman’s first duty 
is to get elected”; “Politics is the art 
of the possible” ; “It doesn’t make any 
difference what you say unless you can 
get people to listen to you.’ These say- 
ings have advanced from the status of 
political axioms to that of moral max- 
ims. A youngster who does not believe 
them is immature, or maladjusted; he 
needs help. And he needs help if he re- 
fuses to conduct any aspect of his life 
according to sound political principles, 
from choosing his career and getting 
on in it to getting along with his par- 
ents. 

This is how—and why—we foster 
conformity in our young people. No- 
body is in favor of conformity for its 
own sake. But we are in favor of intel- 
ligent adaptation to local conditions 
for the sake of increased effectiveness. 
The really mature individual is willing 
and able to subordinate and discipline 
his behavior in order to have the most 
influence on the situation within which 
he must operate. Our task is to induct 
the young into the system and teach 
them to want to get along within its 
limitations; to choose the long-range 
goal instead of insisting on the im- 
portance of their own feelings and per- 
ceptions of reality and on their right 
to express these in their own terms. 
Such subjectivity is sheer self-indul- 
gence. 

The self, however, requires a certain 
amount of indulgence if it is to grow 
and survive. It can survive a great 
deal of self-imposed discipline—in fact 
it thrives on it—but the discipline must 
be accepted as relevant to the self as it 
now is if it is to do more good than 
harm. It is one thing—and a very good 
thing—to help a troubled or trouble- 
some youngster to assess the conse- 
quences of immediate self-expression 
on the basis of what must always be— 
for him as for any of us—a very incom- 
plete understanding of a complex so- 
cial situation; and to decide whether 
this is what he really wants for himself 
at the present time. It is quite another 
to gradually indoctrinate him with the 
view that he is behaving irresponsibly 
when he chooses to act in any but the 
most politically effective way. It is 
wiser, sometimes, to act just the way 
you feel and take on what comes—not 
humbly and cheerfully as a token of 





your reconciliation with society; and 
certainly not with a sense of martyr- 
dom, but as part of the price of being 
you as you now are, already solid and 
fairly indestructible. 

This assertion arises from a concep- 
tion of success which is quite a con- 
trast to the first. I call it the subjective, 
or inward conception. The first was 
a picture of success in action; but this 
is a picture of success in being, though 
being includes appropriate action. A 
youngster feels successful in this way 
when his actions help him to get to 
know himself better; to have a clearer 
conception of who he is and what he 
may become, and to go on guiding 
himself by his heart as well as his wits. 
He feels most successful when he senses 
that he is making more sense to him- 
self. The greatest failure is not to be 
yourself; to violate your own nature, 
to have no particular nature to violate, 
whether your nature is good or bad. Be- 
side this failure, ineffectiveness shrinks 
in significance to the level of a techni- 
cal problem. 


Difficult conflict to resolve 


These two conceptions are not mutu- 
ally exclusive. Not at all; the kind of 
person we call autonomous is the in- 
dividual who has achieved a higher 
synthesis between them and uses him- 
self respectfully as a well-conditioned 
empirical instrument toward the ends 
his feelings designate. But they are in 
conflict, and it takes a good deal of 
maturity and sophistication to resolve 
this conflict constructively. For adoles- 
cents it may remain just a conflict and 
a pretty tough one. When it does, the 
help they get from school usually rein- 
forces the empirical element while dis- 
missing the claims of the youngster’s 
subjective feeling as irrational. Well- 
adjusted kids are realistic; that’s one 
way you can tell they’re well adjusted. 

One example of the social dynamics 
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I have in mind is the reaction of a high 
school last spring to the public refusal of 
one of its students to accept an Ameri- 
can Legion Award on the grounds that 
he disapproved of the Legion and its 
policies. What came through from the 
school was pure, cold sweat; the same 
cold sweat, I fear, that would have 
been evoked if the boy had accepted a 
Stalin prize. There was indignation at 
his egotism in attaching more impor- 
tance to his feelings about the Legion 
than to the difficulties he was creating 
for the school and a certain contempt 
for what the school staff took to be his 
failure in leadership and his political 
naiveté. Faced with a crisis, the school 
was quite incapable of respecting the 
boy’s own feelings or even of attaching 
any importance to them, though he 
was the same boy they had just been 
loading with honors on the basis of 
their four years’ assessment of his 
character and achievement. They re- 
spected and encouraged success; but 
this boy had suddenly and dramati- 
cally quit succeeding, at least from 
their point of view. 

At no point in this depressing epi- 
sode did the school question the stu- 
dent’s right to his own opinion of the 
Legion. It is quite true, as they main- 
tained, that the boy was not being 
punished for his ideas. Indeed, al- 
though the school undertook to deny 
him the other honors that it had de- 
cided to award him but had not yet 
conferred formally, one might justly 
say that they were not trying to punish 
him at all. I think they were just driven 
into panic by his apparent instability 
and—like Lord Jim—were trying to 
abandon him before he sank. 

I strongly prefer school personnel 
who don’t act this way. Certainly the 
political and economic pressures on 
us all are real enough; and nobody 
wants to “destroy his usefulness to the 
organization; as one of the classic 


phrases puts it. But all professions 
have some dangers; and all flesh.is as 
grass. I don’t know what the useful 
life of a counselor ought to be; but if 
it is to be as long as some try to make 
it we had certainly better give up smok- 
ing, too, or the effort may be wasted. 

But no one is likely to see it in this 
way unless his life from quite an early 
age has permitted him occasional spon- 
taneous expression of deep impulse 
without being admonished, punished, 
or made terribly tense and anxious by 
the anxiety he has caused the people 
around him. Which is to say that 
school staffs, including counselors, are 
unlikely to tolerate—much less to value 
and encourage the adolescent’s claim 
of primacy for his feelings—unless they 
have been brought up to value and 
trust their own. 


Teachers tend to be conventional 


Not many have. I don’t know of any 
studies that tell us what kind of char- 
acter structure prevails among coun- 
selors. But there have been several 
good ones lately of young teachers or 
graduate teacher-trainees.! The coun- 
selor is a latecomer to their echelon 
and tends generally, I think, to live 
within the patterns they have estab- 
lished. In many schools and colleges 
he is a teacher assigned to part-time 
counseling duty. So I am going to take 
the risk of assuming that his values 
and attitudes will generally reinforce 
those that are emerging as character- 
istic of teachers. 

The teachers tend to be highly con- 
ventional, anxious, passive (though 
often hostile) individuals. They tend 
to see anything different or unusual as 
abnormal rather than as creative. Con- 
trary to what one might expect, they 


1 Robert M. Travers, Martha H. Page, William 
Rabinowitz, and Elinor Nemovicher, Explora- 
tory Studies in Teacher Personality (Publica- 
tion 14, College of the City of New York, 
Division of Teacher Education, Office of Re- 
search and Evaluation, 1953); and Egon G. 
Guba, Phillip W. Jackson, and Charles Bid- 
well, “Occupational Choice and the Teaching 
Career?’ Educational Research Bulletin vol. 38, 
no. I, pp. 1-12, 27. The recent, as yet unpub- 
lished, report by Louis M. Heil for the Co- 
operative Research Division of the United 
States Office of Education (Project No. 352), 
“Characteristics of Teacher Behavior Related 
to the Achievement of Children in Several 
Elementary Grades; though addressed to a 
different question, confirms the point at issue 
by its description of the Type C “fearful” 
teacher. 





do not particularly nurture; taking 
care of youngsters and helping them 
may give them the sense of a job well 
done; it does not give them joy. But 
they wouldn’t enjoy joy. Any kind of 
strong feeling frightens them. 

I need not say that there are many 
exceptions. But the normal pattern 
could hardly be otherwise; because the 
teaching profession is organized in 
this country as a locally controlled 
bureaucracy and attracts primarily in- 
dividuals from the common-man level 
of society who are seeking gentility 
and job-security at a price, intellectual 
and financial, they can afford. They 
know, moreover—and this is true of 
very few vocations—exactly what it will 
be like when they pick it; they’ve spent 
many years in schools. Schools change 
over the years; there has been a sig- 
nificant value shift in our own schools 
from what George D. Spindler? calls 
“traditional” to “emergent” values, in 
which pedantry and the virtues of 
parsimony have largely given way to 
groupsiness, and martial patriotism 
to benign propaganda that identifies 
what we've got as democracy. On the 
whole this is an advance; schools are 
more humane than they used to be. 
But it is not a change that has opened 
avenues for the subjective youngster, 
absorbed in getting all the poetry he 
can out of his particular life. He is as 
much a threat as ever, while the tech- 
niques for taming him have been re- 
fined. 

Generally speaking, the subjective 
approach seems to be more congenial 
to and commonly found among mem- 
bers of the two extreme social classes 
—both upper and lower—while ob- 
jectivity is the posture necessarily 
adopted by the middle classes. They 
are trying to get somewhere, and navi- 
gators must calculate and avoid illu- 
sion. 

Those who believe that they have it 
made, or are not trying to make it, can 
take their eyes off the ball occasionally 
and look inward. This is happening 
quite a bit in America now. Our emerg- 
ing elite is corporate, sustained by its 
position in an administrative network 
rather than by wealth, so it is true that 
the more interesting forms of eccen- 


2“Education in a Transforming American 
Culture” Harvard Educational Review, vol. 
25, no. 3, pp. 145-156. 


tricity get very little chance to develop. 
But within their particular group limits 
these people can be pretty secure; re- 
laxation is the order of the day. There 
is tolerance in their society and spon- 
taneity; there are the beginnings of 
creativity, too. In the lower class there 
isn’t much room for tolerance, but life 
is too fragmentary and shook-up to be 
very effectively coercive. A clout on the 
head is not a policy. Youngsters, es- 
pecially, get such status as they can by 
the very opposite kind of behavior and 
character that would yield it in the 
middle class. The power to have sen- 
sations and to give others sensations 
wins more than the calculated risk 
and the conscientious, orderly advance. 

Success for lower and upper-class 
youngsters is likely to be something 
very different from what schools tend 
to encourage and respect. They put 
more of themselves in it than the school 
would like; they think more in terms 
of fulfillment (a hipster wouldn’t call 
it that, of course) —and less in terms of 
effectiveness. Sometimes the fulfillment 
is entirely sensational as in true hip— 
mescaline is about as subjective as it 
is possible to get. But they are more 
concerned with who they are in any 
given moment than with how well their 
investment of time and energy is doing. 
This is in their tradition. Speaking as 
a Boston Brahmin and a poet, e. e. 
cummings did not say that “potitics is 
the art of the possible” He said, “a 
politician is an arse upon which every- 
one has sat except a man’ I cannot 
accept this definition as at all accurate, 
but I admire the spirit in which it was 
given, 

Subjectivity is strong in middle-class 
adolescents, too, until it gets damped 
down or stamped out. One of the many 
things to be said for puberty is that 
it does call your attention to your feel- 
ings; and the identity crisis in adoles- 
cence makes those feelings urgently 
significant. The middle-class individu- 


al may well find that the subjective 


spurt of adolescence gives him his last 
clear chance to avoid becoming an ob- 
ject. This is what happens to many of 
us; by the time we get to the psycho- 
analyst, only a taxidermist could do 
anything for us. It seems to me espe- 
cially important that the subjectivity of 
these youngsters be encouraged when 
it becomes manifest; and that both the 
empirical and the inward conceptions 


of success be preserved and strength- 
ened in the interests of later autonomy. 

School experiences stack the cards 
against the subjective component; and 
youngsters who are beginning to de- 
velop the basis for an internal criterion 
of success are blocked from using it by 
the values of our culture. 


The importance of winning 


Last spring, at a high school basket- 
ball tournament in Ohio, I saw a game 
that was as magnificently disciplined 
as ballet; and that could not have been 
played except by boys who had driven 
the game into their very hearts and 
bones; it was almost perfect and it was 
beautiful—a thing in itself. But it had a 
rather curious outcome. The teams 
were so evenly matched that victory 
depended on one of those shots that 
go in the basket after the buzzer has 
sounded; and that count, of course, 
only if they leave the player’s hand 
before the buzzer sounds. A referee 
decided that this one had, and the 
winners began to prance off the court 
in triumph. Their bodies were arched 
in ecstasy as they leaped along slap- 
ping and embracing each other. They 
looked exactly the way The Emperor 
Concerto sounds as it sweeps into the 
finale. Then the referees, who had been 
having a meeting with the opposing, 
protesting coach, reversed their deci- 
sion. The team at once dissolved into 
a group of hurt, angry, anxious indi- 
viduals. You could see consternation 
and dejection spread among them like 
a corrosive fluid, eating away every- 
thing they had just had and dissolving 
the ties that had bound them together. 
They had nothing left at all of their 
achievement. Their opponents, how- 
ever, were now prancing off even more 
joyfully. They had received a mitzvah 
as well as a victory. 

The boy who was manager of the 
first team went over to the referees and 
began to argue with them with highly 
controlled vehemence. Perhaps he pro- 
duced in evidence a photoelectric trac- 
ing, or an IBM card; I wasn’t close 
enough to see. Anyway, the referees, 
with an obsessional accessibility to ar- 
gument rare in their lot, reversed them- 
selves again and declared the original 
victory valid, The victorious team, its 
fortunes restored, seemed as trium- 
phant and almost as joyful as before; 
though they did get off the court with 





their decision a lot faster than they had 
the first time. 

They finally had what they wanted 
and their euphoria was restored. I no 
longer did; and mine was not. What 
made me unhappy, of course, was the 
boys’ complete unawareness that they 
had created something whether they 
had won a ball game or not. The value 
of what they had created could not 
conceivably be affected one way or the 
other by an arbitrary decision as to 
whether a shot had been placed a 
hundredth of a second earlier or later. 
When the buzzer sounded, both teams 
should have pranced off the court in 
separate but equal triumph, leaving 
the referees to their sordid calcula- 
tions. But these boys had not only been 
taught that a moment of victory is 
more precious than a moment of truth; 
they had been taught not to notice the 
moments of truth when they occurred, 
though every line of their bodies pro- 
claimed them. 

The youngsters however are clearly 
becoming more aware of their mo- 
ments of truth. Last year I published 
a book called The Vanishing Adolescent 
which took its title from my expressed 
fear that the pressures toward blurred 
and flexible conceptions of the self 
were extinguishing the passionate and 
gallant, if sometimes truculent ap- 
proach to life that I prize in people and 
find most often in adolescents. Mr. 
Menderes, Mr. Rhee, the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, the 
late Chairman of the Japanese Socialist 
Labor Party, and the managers of 
Woolworth’s have all had recent ex- 
periences that suggest I may have been 
prematurely apprehensive. These de- 
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velopments will not be to the taste of 
middle-class America, which I suspect 
really prefers juvenile delinquency to 
effective political action. But certainly 
passion and subjectivity are having a 
renaissance. 

There are other evidences of it 
among youngsters whose style is less 
militant. Zen Buddhism, of course, is 
an unequivocal and explicit assertion 
of the primacy of the subjective; and 
many youngsters are attracted by it. I 
am moved by their concern for the 
inner life; although skeptical of any 
path to enlightenment that sounds so 
much like life in a Marine boot camp.® 
The beat, the hip, and the cool are all 
youngsters who have opted for a sub- 
jective conception of success; though 
the cool retain enough commitment to 
objectivity to permit them to manipu- 
late the external world for medium- 
range ends. 

The counselor can only work with 


3D. T. Suzuki, Erich Fromm, and Richard 
De Martino, Zen Buddhism and Psychoanaly- 
sis (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1960), 
develops some extremely interesting parallels 
of purpose—primarily, of course, the purpose 
of freeing the individual to take account of 
the meaning of his inner life—between the 
two. But Dr. Suzuki’s description of the role 
of beatings and humiliation in achieving this 
end (pp. 47-48) sounds unnecessarily authori- 
tarian, though doubtless effective (as hazing 
usually is) in weakening the ego’s ability to 
make use of its past experience as a defense 
against the present. I should not think this 
sort of growth would be very reliable, con- 
structed as it would be on one more layer of 
repression; while Shen-kuang, the sixth- 
century lad whom Mr. De Martino describes 
as having got himself accepted as the very 
first disciple in Zen by cutting off his left 
arm and placing it at Bodhidharma’s feet 
(p. 152) seems to me to have been over- 
wrought. 


these youngsters if he respects their 
subjectivity. I think most of us would 
be willing to do that, though we might 
find it rough work in the actual case. 
It is difficult establishing rapport any- 
how, since we are seen as part of the 
system they have rejected. These are 
technical problems, however, and they 
yield. A prior question is whether we 
have anything to offer, or whether we 
are indeed merely a part of the system; 
truant officers authorized to haul bad 
boys back to a more productive life. 

I think some such youngsters do 
have desperate need of counseling; 
whether we can meet it will depend on 
our technical skill and our ability to 
share the youngster’s values or at least 
transcend our own, if they are in con- 
flict. For many are very far from 
autonomous. No one, adolescent or 
not, is independent of reality. He is a 
part of it. Subjectivity, if it is to be 
successful, imposes its own discipline 
in the form of the kind of respect for 
the properties of one’s medium that an 
artist must have. If the medium is one- 
self the discipline is even more impor- 
tant; one must know one’s properties 
and limits. Fantasies of omnipotence 
make no man an artist. 


A “sense of process” lacking 
Quite a number of the beat and offbeat 
young are trapped by their own igno- 
rance and complacency; and more 
deeply, perhaps, by an underestima- 
tion of their power to shape reality to 
their own ends. At their worst they 
are Lumpenproletarians of sensation, 
whose passion is violence and whose 
love is lust. 

In contrast the boys on the basket- 





ball teams I have described had a 
thorough understanding of their me- 
dium and a respect for its properties 
and limits. What they lacked was any 
cultural criterion for valuing what they 
could do as an end in itself rather than 
for its consequences. Those of the sub- 
jective young who are lost do at least 
see themselves as ends rather than as 
means. But they lack what Rebecca 
West, in Black Lamb and Grey Falcon 
called “a sense of process’ They know 
too little and care too little about the 
way they work in a working world to 
become themselves. Having dismissed 
such knowledge as the intellectual 
equipment of the manipulator, they 
cannot respect it as a part of their 
personal being, and they cannot create 
anything. Dame Rebecca coined this 
phrase—“a sense of process”—to ex- 
press what she felt to be the crucial 
lack in a character who symbolized the 
ordinary Nazi. I am sure she was right; 
and for this reason I am afraid there 
is a real risk that a kind of neo-Nazism, 
combining the de luxe features of 
juvenile delinquency and political com- 
mitment, may attract many American 
youngsters. This is a moral problem 
that goes deeper than any terms | 
could use to plumb it. 


Commitment in a mass society 


I am afraid that it is true that politi- 
cal life in a modern technically de- 
veloped nation demands such a com- 
pletely empirical conception of success, 
and such utter abnegation or disguise 
of one’s personal feelings and qualities 
if one has any, as to make its leaders 
repugnant to youngsters with any 
sense of their own vividness. They can- 
not accept the kind of adult who gen- 
erally rises to political power in a 
modern mass state. This I do not de- 
plore at all; I would not myself wish 
any boy I liked and respected so to live 
—for a minimum constitutional period 
of 35 years—as to be in the political 
sense “available” for nomination and 
election to the presidency at the end 
of that time. 

But it is not necessary to be either 
a patriot or a traitor; one can be an 
anthropologist, if one is willing to take 
the trouble. Our lives transpire within 
a series of related social institutions, 
of which college is one. We are most 
useful, I think, if we can help students 
to see that they can become committed 


within these institutions, if they so de- 
sire, rather than to them. Within them, 
until they are replaced by or evolve 
into others, we must all live together. 
There is no sort of success to be had 
from autistic violence, whether or not 
it is disguised as political action. With- 
in them, youngsters find the individuals 
and define the values in relation to 
which they truly commit themselves. 

They have a much better chance of 
finding them if they do not have to 
waste most of their energy trying to 
communicate with a stupid or hostile 
environment. I have already stressed 
that the student’s concept of success is 
a prime source of conflict with school 
or college; and that this concept is 
related to the social class that predom- 
inates in the school. It follows, there- 
fore, that some students are going to 
flourish better in an upper-class school. 
Such a school is more likely to accept 
diversity warmly, instead of being 
threatened by it. It will have its con- 
ventions of dress and behavior, often 
insisting on a casual sloppiness in both. 
But it will probably (not certainly, but 
we always have to move in the realm of 
probability) be more responsive to 
feeling. 

It seems to me extremely important 
to keep it that way; and to encourage 
those students to attend it whose own 
orientation to success is primarily sub- 
jective; to keep some places in it, if 
necessary, reserved for such people. I 
hope the abstractness of my language 
will not disguise the policy implied by 
this statement. 

I believe that any social institution 
ought to put first the needs of those of 
its clientele that it is uniquely fit to 
serve. No resource is rarer or more 
sorely needed in the Western world 
than educative environments that rec- 
ognize and respond to individualized 
creative intensity by both subjecting 
it to discipline and attesting publicly 
to its high status, At the present time 
I find this much more important than 
the function of validating impersonal 
and empirical claims to social mobility. 

Creative intensity is certainly not 
the prerogative of any social class, 
though I have maintained that it is 
more likely to survive toward either 
end than in the middle. But a college 
that is concerned solely with imperson- 
ally selecting the best qualified appli- 
cants rather than applicants who most 


need the best it has to offer is virtually 
forced to judge them according to 
some common criterion. It must strive 
to be universalistic rather than partic- 
ularistic; and to treat as inadmissible 
just the kinds of subjective, qualitative 
judgment that might be most relevant 
to whether it is or wants to be the ap- 
plicants’ sort of college. There is no 
such thing as a common criterion of 
uniqueness. 

Oxford and Cambridge are facing 
this problem now with desperate ur- 
gency.* W. S. Gilbert, among others, 
saw it coming; when he put the lines: 
“*..-and a Duke’s exalted station be at- 
tainable by competitive examination,’ 
in Jolanthe, he made them part of a 
curse. We are not quite as threatened. 
The quest for social mobility seems to 
be ravaging British education as small- 
pox and tuberculosis did the Indian 
and Eskimo when the white man first 
introduced them; while we have used 
our longer exposure to an open society 
to develop a partial resistance and 
show a chronic educational debility in- 
stead of a crisis. 


The implications of success 


In the spring a livelier iris changes 
on the burnished bright young man; 
in the spring his fancy turns to gradua- 
tion and Room at the Top. We are 
interested in his qualifications. But we 
might also like to know what he thinks 
it will be like when he gets there and 
why he wants to go. If he has already 
begun to feel like an aristocrat and 
wants to be able to live like one, I want 
to help him find a place where his aim 
will be respected and other young men 
whose fancy still follows Tennysonian 
tradition will be there to show him 
the way. If he is certain that the aristo- 
crats are all dead and wishes merely 
to press his claim as residuary legatee 
against those of the other survivors— 
well, his proper procedure has been 
very clearly established, and society 
provides many functionaries to help 
him along with it. But you pursue it in 
a different kind of court. And during 
the process, you become a different 
kind of person. 


4Michael Young extends the discussion of 
this that he began in his book The Rise of the 
Meritocracy (New York: Random House, 
1959), in an article, “Pressure at Eighteen- 
plus” in The Listener, vol. 63, no. 1,627, 
pp. 967 ff. 









Charting a course in a sea of colleges 





“Charting a course in a sea of col- 
leges” is a figure that implies several 
elements of the college-choosing prob- 
lem: the large number of colleges, the 
hazards of uncharted waters, the im- 
portance of navigators and navigating 
instruments. Without stretching the im- 
agination too far, the metaphor also 
conjures up a picture of the determined 
mother and anxious father sailing 
through a thickening fog with their 
college-bound children sitting tensely 
astern in a bucking tender. 

David Riesman in the introduction 
to his Constraint and Variety in Ameri- 
can Education’ has noted with some 
heat that there is no consumers’ guide 
to American colleges. Brushing aside 
the available reference books from The 
College Handbook of the College En- 
trance Examination Board to Lovejoy’s 
College Guide,” as either promotional 
materials or tourists’ Baedeckers, he 
pleads for an objective aid to the con- 
sumer who is about to make the most 
crucial and the second most expensive 
purchase of his life. 

I agree with Professor Riesman, 
though I do not see how some difficul- 
ties could soon be overcome. Unlike 
peas and beans, the quality and quan- 
tity of education are difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to measure and describe 
comparatively. The colleges at the tail 
of what Professor Riesman calls the 
snake-like procession of American 
higher education would naturally be 
unhappy to have their rattles exposed. 
The colleges at the head would be al- 
most equally unhappy to have their 
fangs bared. They would be afraid that 
mistaken self-elimination by students 
would deny them promising applicants. 

In the absence of aconsumers’ guide, 
parents and students must find other 
ways to assess and select colleges. 


1(New York: Doubleday, 1958). 
2(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1959). 
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There are, I think, better ways than 
those used by many now going about it. 

First and worst is the one I call the 
bridge club method. This is the ran- 
dom collection of information and mis- 
information from uninformed laymen. 
The random aspect of the method is a 
fault in itself, but the nature of the in- 
formation sought and obtained is also 
a shortcoming. The seeker is trying to 
determine the “prestige” of colleges, a 
word that makes educators’ skins creep. 
(The student argot for first and second- 
choice college is now “prestige” and 
“insurance” college.) There is of 
course some (perhaps high) correla- 
tion between prestige and quality, but 
the prestige current in the world of 
rumor may no longer be justified by 
performance, it may be appropriate to 
one division of a university but not to 
another, it may for any one of a variety 
of reasons have not attached to a col- 
lege that it should have, or it may be 
entirely irrelevant to the needs, inter- 
ests, and capabilities of a particular 
student. 

The information gained through the 
bridge club method is largely personal 
and anecdotal: Mrs. Smith says, “I 
never could have gotten into Vassar if 
its standards had been what they are 
now. Mrs. Jones makes a mental 
note: “Vassar — high standards, pres- 
tige, must have Jane apply: If parents 


William C. Fels, pres- 
ident of Bennington College, delivered 
the above paper at the Admissions Con- 
ference of the Women’s College Board. 






BY WILLIAM C. FELS 


know people and their children well, if 
they trust their judgment, and if they 
have studied particular colleges or 
have had recent experience with them, 
there is something to be learned even 
by the bridge club method, but like 
any other tranquilizer, it should be 
used sparingly. 


The Wander jahr method 


Second, and increasingly common, is 
the grand tour, or Wanderjahr, meth- 
od. This is the familiar one of throw- 
ing the children and the golf clubs in 
the car and touring the colleges. It has 
one advantage over the bridge club 
method, It requires a certain amount 
of preliminary research simply be- 
cause a family can’t go everywhere. Of 
course, this advantage is subverted if 
the research is the bridge club method, 
itself. _It makes sense to visit two or 
three colleges of semi-final choice. 
If parents or children haven’t been 
brought into natural contact with vari- 
ous sizes and types of colleges and uni- 
versities it makes sense to visit repre- 
sentative examples. But indiscriminate 
college visiting is of little value and it 
can be confusing and misleading. 
The basic trouble with the Wander- 
jahr method is that what are called 
college visits are really campus and 
admissions office visits. One can recog- 
nize the visitor to the college immedi- 
ately. The car is creeping about the 
campus, father is driving, mother is in 
the front seat, and the children, dressed 
to a T, are peering curiously out the 
side windows. There are a box of 
Kleenex and a camera on the deck be- 
hind the rear seat, the trunk is tied 
down, the heads of the golf clubs peek 
out discreetly. Father parks the car in 
the parking lot. If he stays in the car 
you know he has visited several col- 
leges already. Mother and child, and 
sometimes father, go into the admis- 
sions waiting room where they sit, ill 


at ease, reading the catalogue, view 
book, and old issues of the alumnae 
bulletin. 

Presently the applicant is inter- 
viewed. If there is time the interview 
is followed by a brief tour guided in 
some colleges by a carefully selected 
student to carefully selected places. 
During the interview, the applicant, 
primed by a high school counselor, 
has asked how many books there are 
in the library, and the admissions off- 
cer has retaliated by asking the appli- 
cant why she wants to go to Radcliffe. 
Even this paddling about in the shal- 
lows of the college can serve some 
purpose for perceptive parents and 
children, but, as I said, it can be mis- 
leading. 

Shabby buildings may not mean 
maladministration; they may mean a 
strenuous effort to raise faculty salaries 
with a consequent temporary diversion 
of funds from maintenance. A warm 
and attractive admissions officer may 
only reflect the president’s observation 
that applicants tend to transfer their 
feelings about admissions officers to 
the colleges they represent. The pretty, 
well-dressed girl you passed on the way 
to the library. may just have been 


handed a one-way ticket home by the 
dean of students, and that other girl 
with dirty bare feet may not indicate 
slovenliness but only the healthy fact 
that at that college it’s the other end 
of the girl they’re concerned with. 


Poor ways to choose 


There are other inferior methods of 
choosing colleges. I won’t labor them 
but will only suggest them. There’s the 
narcissistic method based on the ques- 
tionable syllogism, “I like myself; 
Smith College made me what I am; 
therefore my daughter must go to 
Smith” The narcissistic method of 
choice is the plague of college coun- 
selors and admissions officers. Then 
there’s the catalogue worm who sends 
postcards to all the colleges in the 
country asking for their bulletins and 
eventually bogs down in a morass 
of high-sounding purposes, unknown 
teachers, and overblown course de- 
scriptions. There is also the modest 
correspondent, the author of those let- 
ters to educators that begin, “I know 
how busy you are,’ move on to recall a 
tenuous acquaintanceship, and end 
with a request to “name a few good 


Maintenance funds may be diverted... 


colleges for Johnny;’ whom the educa- 
tor recalls, in the descriptive words of 
a former Yale director of admissions, 
as “an unlikely lad indeed?’ 

Well then, if parents are not to rely 
heavily on letters, catalogues, visits, 
their own experience, or their friends’ 
impressions, how are they to chart 
their course? First, there is profession- 
al assistance to turn to. The parents’ 
and students’ dilemma has been recog- 
nized by the establishment and expan- 
sion of the profession of college guid- 
ance. Not all schools have professional 
guidance officers, but all schools have 
someone who devotes at least part time 
to learning about colleges and advising 
students and parents. Given the proper 
type of person with enough time, of 
his own and of his students? and ade- 
quate financial support for testing and 
for extensive and unhurried college 
visiting, the college counselor can be a 
considerable part of the answer to the 
problem of college choice. There are a 
number of superb college counselors, 
sensitive and well educated, who are 
given the necessary school time and 
support by their principals and gov- 
erning boards. But there are many 
other counselors who are lacking in 
one respect or the other. I have visited 
schools where the counselor was not a 
graduate of a liberal arts college, had 
little knowledge of what went on in 
one, and knew less of how to differenti- 
ate between colleges. 

About a year ago I told a man who 
was studying diversity among college 
students that I thought many guidance 
officers couldn’t tell one college from 
another. It happened that he was about 
to speak to a county guidance officers’ 
association in his state. He volunteered 


to test my hypothesis by administering 
a brief questionnaire to the coun- 
selors, The results were as I had feared 
they would be. 

The counselors were asked in which 
states the following colleges were lo- 
cated (none in the counselors’ own 
state): Antioch, Carleton, Grinnell, 
Oberlin, Sarah Lawrence, and Swarth- 
more. The respective percentages of 
counselors who didn’t know each col- 
lege’s location were: 63, 81, 70, 55, 
78, and 75. The percentages of coun- 
selors who knew nothing significant 
about these colleges were: 60, 76, 58, 
30, 46, and 50. The percentages who 
had never even heard of the colleges 
were: 13, 35, 24, 5, 20, and 13. 

In ranking five women’s colleges ac- 
cording to the average ability of the 
student bodies, admittedly a more diffi- 
cult feat than locating them on the map 
but still not a hard task for an informed 
counselor, the per cent errors in rank- 
ing Mills, Radcliffe, San Francisco 
College for Women, Scripps, and 
Vassar were: 75, 61, 22, 85, and 67. 
When asked to list three colleges they 


would recommend to very intelligent 





Test scores for parents only 


As a service to its alumni, Kala- 
mazoo College offers to children 
of alumni an all-day battery of 
tests, administered on the Kala- 
mazoo campus by Raymond L. 
Hightower, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and direc- 
tor of testing at the college. 

After tests are scored, a “pro- 
file” on each student is prepared 
by Dr. Hightower, and this, to- 
gether with the test scores, the 
current national averages for the 
tests, and the scores of Kalama- 
zoo’s most recent entering class, 
is sent to parents. 

The Kalamazoo admissions of- 
fice is not informed of the test 
results nor are parents given any 
official indication of their chil- 
dren’s chances for admission to 
that college. 

However, from the data sent to 
them, parents are able to judge 
the probability of their children’s 
admission to Kalamazoo. 














Colleges may offer obfuscation in the guise of illumination 


seniors whose academic achievement 
would lead anyone to conclude they 
had tremendous potentialities, the 
counselors omitted the following col- 
leges which the researcher mentioned 
as “conspicuous by receiving no men- 
tion at all”: Coeducational—Carleton, 
Cornell, Grinnell, Knox, Lawrence, 
Oberlin, St. John’s University, and 
Swarthmore; Men’s—Amherst, Clare- 
mont, and Wesleyan University; Wom- 
en’s — Barnard, Bennington, Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe, Sarah Lawrence, and 
Scripps. The researcher concluded his 
summary by saying mildly, “Some 
officials in higher education take it for 
granted that student personnel people 
are well aware of the educational pro- 
grams and the caliber of the student 
bodies in many of the select small 
colleges such as Amherst, Wesleyan, 
Bennington, Bryn Mawr, Sarah Law- 
rence, Swarthmore, St. John’s, Anti- 
och, Carleton, Oberlin, and Reed. The 
findings from this brief questionnaire 
would give some cause to question this. 
One immediately wonders if there 
aren’t innumerable qualified and well- 
trained counselors who have never 
had the opportunity to learn the facts 
about higher education” 


Counselor standards needed 


The counselors polled were experi- 
enced. One sub-group averaged nine 
years in guidance work, the other 
averaged four. There was little differ- 
ence in response between the more and 
less experienced. One wonders whether 
the definitions of “qualified” and “well 
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trained” do not need refining. I have 
remarked elsewhere on the unhealthy 
tendency to convert successful coaches 
into unsuccessful counselors, thus dam- 
aging athletics and guidance in one un- 
happy stroke. I don’t know how many 
of the counselors polled were former 
coaches, and of course many former 
coaches are good counselors, but for 
whatever reason—limited education, 
limited time, limited budgets, or limited 
information about higher education— 
the inadequate counselor cannot be 
the answer to the parents’ and students’ 
problem of college choice; though the 
superior guidance officer can. Perhaps 
it is time for the many good guidance 
officers to set standards fur the newest 
profession. 

The researcher touched one of the 
sorer spots when he spoke of the lack 
of “opportunity to learn the ‘facts’ 
about higher education” Strangely, we 
are just beginning to learn what kinds 
of facts are germane, how to get them, 
and how to distribute them; difficulties 
I alluded to in discussing Riesman’s 
consumers’ guide suggestion. 

In recent years progress has been 
made in describing the aptitudes, 
achievements, preparation, school and 
geographical distribution, and scholar- 
ship aid of freshman classes. This is 
important guidance information be- 
cause the profiles, as the descriptions 
are called, suggest the intellectual ca- 
pacity and socio-economic character- 
istics of student bodies. The College 
Entrance Examination Board has just 
approved a proposal, originally ad- 


vanced in 1955 by Mary E. Chase,* 
now vice chairman of the College 
Board and vice president and director 
of admissions at Wellesley College, for 
a college characteristics handbook, a 
loose-leaf book of freshman profiles of 
the member colleges to be made avail- 
able to school counselors. [See page 15 
of this issue.—Ed. ] 

The proposal has enough intention- 
al loopholes so that member colleges 
who do not want to be caught with 
their SAT’s down will not have to ex- 
pose themselves. Participation is vol- 
untary, colleges may mail forms direct- 
ly to schools if they wish, and the 
College Board’s staff may only suggest, 
not require, a uniform presentation of 
information, thus permitting those col- 
leges that want to do so to offer ob- 
fuscation in the guise of illumination. 
Nevertheless, the book will be a signif- 
icant step toward the uniform report- 
ing of comparable information by all 
colleges. 

The freshman profile, helpful as it 
is and more helpful as it will become, 
only serves to get at one type of infor- 
mation. There is a second type, infor- 
mation about the quality of faculties, 
which is virtually impossible for the 
guidance officer or parent to get at. It 
is even difficult for the expert. Only 
good persons in the different academic 
disciplines know where good work is 
being done in their fields. Even their 
information is apt to be confined to re- 
search rather than teaching, and to 
the principal universities since most 
research of consequence is done at a 
relatively small number of universi- 
ties. Bernard Berelson’s recent report* 
bravely sets forth some of this infor- 
mation. 


The “personality” of a college 

There is a third and important cate- 
gory of information about what might 
be called the personalities of colleges. 
We are just beginning to get this in a 
formal way. It has always been known 
that certain colleges affect the attitudes 
and values of students more than 
others; that in some colleges the mix 
of students and faculty and the very 
spirit of the place are more conducive 
to akind of education we know we like 





3“The admissions counselor—guide or gam- 
bler?” College Board Review, No. 27, p. 25. 
4Graduate Education in the United States 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960). 









Smith made me what I am; I love Smith 


but find hard to define. The effect on 
students of such a college, in Nevitt 
Sanford’s words, is to “broaden their 
minds, reduce their prejudices, im- 
prove their thinking, excite their curi- 
osity, generate some interest in litera- 
ture and the arts, and develop their 
taste?’ 

The sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists have at last become interested in 
the academic cultures and subcultures 
they themselves inhabit. There is a 
book in preparation, “Social Science 
and Higher Education; edited by R.N. 
Sanford, which will bring some of this 
new research together and make it 
available to counselors and parents. 


Recommended family reading 
How then should the unguided or poor- 
ly guided parent and student chart 
their courses? They have a difficult 
task and I do not have much help for 
them. It is usually overlooked that the 
choice of college is the choice of har- 
bor, not the voyage itself. An intelli- 
gent family seeking to dock its young- 
sters in some appropriate port should 
start by reading a good history of 
higher education, such as Higher Edu- 
cation in Transition, by John S. Bru- 
bacher and Willis Rudy.® Only by do- 
ing this can they get a sense of the 
educational, religious, political, voca- 
tional, and professional currents that 
account for the diversity of higher 
education in America and the differ- 
ences between individual colleges. 
After reading such a book, and with 
some recourse to college catalogues, it 


5(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1958). 


should be possible for a family to know 
about a college, not just that it is large 
or small, urban or rural, private or 
public, and coeducational or other- 
wise, but also what wave of college- 
founding produced it, what trends, 
such as the influence of German schol- 
arship, the elective system, honors 
courses, progressivism, general educa- 
tion, and so forth, have moved or not 
moved it, and how it has dealt with 
athletics, fraternities, and the rise of 
student personnel services. In brief, 
the family can begin to be knowledge- 
able about higher education. Next, the 
family can turn to the fiction and non- 
fiction literature of higher education. 
There are a surprising number of 
books and they give a rich foreground 
of detail to the background of history. 
What I am suggesting, of course, is 
that the family should not shop for 
colleges like impulse-buyers at the 
A&P, but should study colleges as they 
would study any other complicated 
and important subject. 

I once suggested that guidance 
officers should give short courses or 


readings in higher education for jun- 
iors in secondary schools. The sugges- 
tion has not been taken up because 
schools are so pressed for time. But 
perhaps PTA’s could undertake to give 
some such courses or readings to par- 
ents. 

I suppose I should end by saying, 
as so many others have, that there is 
no real need to worry about being lost 
at sea, that after all there are many 
good harbors, and if Johnny doesn’t 
get into one he will get into another. 
I used to say this myself, but I no 
longer believe it. Johnny will get into 
some college, but there is a graduation 
of colleges according to quality, how- 
ever difficult it may be to discern. The 
normal curve of colleges is fat in the 
middle, but at the ends, as President 
Lincoln said of something else, it is 
“as thin as homeopathic soup that was 
made by boiling the shadow of a 
pigeon that had been starved to death’’ 
I’m willing to discuss how to chart the 
course in the sea of colleges; not how 
to pilot Johnny into harbor. That will 
take a wiser man. 





Use of College Board tests increases sharply 


Freshman enrollment in college’ increased substantially between fall 
1959 and fall 1960. From 644,284 students it rose to 714,440, the 
United States Office of Education reports, an increase of 11 per cent. 
The taking of College Board tests by these candidates increased even 
more, proportionately, as the following table shows. 


College Board candidates who entered college 


College Board Test 
Scholastic Aptitude Test 299,675 
Achievement Tests 98,100 


Advanced Placement 
Examinations 5,862 


Fall 1959 


Fall 1960 Per cent increase 
413,433 38% 
129,513 32 


10,600 81 


At the same time, the number of candidates submitting Parents’ Con- 
fidential Statements through the College Scholarship Service rose from 
44,627 to 63,481—an increase of 42 per cent. 

The extent to which College Board programs are now being used 
can be seen from the fact that in fall 1960: 

58 out of 100 college entrants had taken the saT; 

18 out of 100 college entrants had taken Achievement Tests; 

9 out of 100 college entrants had submitted pcs forms; 

1% out of 100 college entrants had taken Advanced Placement 


Examinations. 


1More exactly: first-time, degree-credit enrollment at four-year institutions: 










Using class profiles in college counseling 


BY DOUGLAS D. DILLENBECK 





Today over 200 colleges of the College 
Board publish materials describing their 
freshman classes. Carrying out a recent 
decision of its members, the Board will 
publish a handbook of such profiles in 
the fall of 1961. The following article 
is intended to help school counselors 
make good use of these increasingly 
numerous aids. It begins with two imag- 
inary interviews such as might take 


place when the handbook is available. 


Alfred, a high school junior, has re- 
cently received his Preliminary Schol- 
astic Aptitude Test scores and, prodded 
by his parents, pays his first visit to 
the counselor’s office to discuss college. 


Counselor: What can I do for you, 
Alfred? 

Alfred: Well, I was wondering...that 
is, my mother told me to ask you if 
you thought I could get into Stratford 
College. 

Counselor: Well now, let’s see. Your 
PSAT scores were Verbal 39 and Mathe- 
matical 40. (Counselor refers to Col- 
lege Board Score Reports: a Guide for 
Counselors, and computes predicted 
senior-year SAT scores of Verbal 450 
and Mathematical 450. Then he opens 
the handbook of profiles to the Strat- 
ford College page. Alfred watches with 
growing awe.) 

Counselor (Scanning table of SAT 
score distributions for Stratford fresh- 





1 Douglas D. Dillen- 
beck is the College Board’s assistant 
director of guidance services. 
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men): Of course we can’t really be 
sure, Alfred, but it doesn’t look good 
for you at Stratford. Maybe you should 
think about some other places. (Coun- 
selor leafs through the profiles hand- 
book.) Now here’s one where your 
scores would be above average and 
you'd be pretty sure to get in. 


The next day Alfred’s mother en- 
rolls him in a Saturday test coaching 
school. She is determined to have him 
raise his test scores and get into Strat- 
ford, alma mater for three generations 
of Alfred’s forebears. 

This is not counseling, of course, 
and a real boy like Alfred would 
never, it is to be hoped, receive this 
kind of response to his question. Such 
questions are, however, frequently put 
to counselors and can result in the 
kind of dangerously oversimplified 
answer given Alfred. 


The case of Bert 


Bert, another junior who has just re- 
ceived his PSAT scores, has already 
spoken with his counselor several 
times. During these interviews he has 
decided that he wants to attend a 
liberal arts college and that he prob- 
ably wants to major in the social sci- 
ences. His tentative vocational goal is 
law or government. 


Counselor: How are you getting 
along, Bert? 

Bert: I'd like to check with you again 
on my college plans. I’ve looked over 
a lot of colleges that have good pro- 
grams in prelaw and political science 
—at least as far as I can tell—and I’ve 
found a few that look very good to me. 
But I'd like to check them with you. 

Counselor: There are still some 
things about these colleges that you’re 
not sure of ? 

Bert: Yes. I’ve read the catalogues 
and talked with people about them. 
They look good all right—especially 






Stratford, It has the courses I want 
and it’s in a good location for me. So 
far I’ve taken the right subjects to meet 
its requirements. And my folks like it 
too. 

Counselor: The things you know 
about it all seem good to you and your 
parents? 

Bert: That’s right. It’s the things I 
don’t know about it that bothers me. 
(He continues when counselor does 
not reply.) Like how do I know I 
could get in, even with all the right 
subjects? I hear it’s tough. Jerry 
Brown was rejected last year and he 
was a real brain. I’m not that much of 
a brain; I don’t want to get my hopes 
too high if I’m not going to get in. 
Maybe I should just settle for one I’m 
sure to get into. 

Counselor: You'd like to be really 
sure about getting admitted. 

Bert: Well, I know you can’t really 
be sure. Nobody can be, I guess. But 
I'd at least like to have some idea of 
what my chances are. Everybody says 
something different about it. I’d like 
to know what the college would say. 
Also, I'd like to visit Stratford and 
maybe have an interview, but not if it 
would be a complete waste of time and 
money. 

Counselor: What are your chances of 
being admitted to Stratford? That’s 
the big question now? 

Bert: Well, not only that either. I 
read something the other day about 
how many students flunk out of college 
in the first year. I wouldn’t want to be 
one of them if I got admitted. So I 
guess I’d want to know whether I stood 

a good chance of succeeding in a col- 
lege before I finally decided to go 
there. Is there any way to tell about 
that? I know it will be mostly up to 
me—what kind of marks I get—but I 
don’t want to have two strikes against 
me right from the start. 

Counselor: If you’ve read about 


Admission to Stratford College, 1961 


This is our third report to the secondary schools de- 
scribing, as objectively as we are able, the various 
criteria which have influenced our admissions de- 
cisions. Our belief in the need for this information has 
been rewarded by your enthusiastic response. As a 
summary, this leaflet cannot hope to explain in detail 
all of the factors which are important in arriving at 
admissions decisions. We believe that these reports, 
though imperfect, contain enough useful information 
to merit their continued publication. Yet intellectual 
curiosity, individuality, creativity, the desire to learn, 
and unusual abilities and interests cannot be readily 
tallied. But we are looking for these traits. 

Stratford has no rigid requirements. Although we 
try to admit only those young men who show promise 
of profiting from and contributing to the academic and 
social community, there are no predetermined grades 
or test scores or patterns of activities required. As in 
former years, the high school record, especially the 
amount and quality of preparation in the academic 
subjects, and accurate and forthright school recom- 
mendations are most important. The Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test, interviews, and geographical region con- 
tinue to be secondary factors. Because we do not antic- 
ipate an enlarged freshman class, there is little doubt 
that we shall become more selective in the years ahead 
as the number of applicants increases. However, there 
will always be room for the unusual boys who have 
evidenced their ability to learn in spite of low aptitudes. 

The following statistical data on the Class of 1964 
will give you some insight into our admissions deci- 
sions. We hope you will continue to share with us sug- 
gestions for improving these reports. 

This leaflet is not confidential and may be shown to 
students and parents, 

R. S. V. Plait, Dean of Admissions 





Over-all figures 


Completed applications: 538 
Accepted: 355 (66% of group completing applications) 
Enrolled: 190 (54% of group accepted) 


School background 


Public Independent 
194 
Accepted .... 205 (60% of applied) 150 (77% of applied) 
Enrolled .... 101 (49% of accepted) 89 (59% of accepted) 


The class of 1964 consists of 53% public school grad- 
uates from 90 schools and 47% independent school 
graduates from 49 schools. 


Class rank 


Public school applicants 
Secondary Per cent Per cent 
school of appli- of en- 
class cants rolled 
rank accepted class 
Top fifth 74% 13% 
2nd fifth .... + oe 19 
3rd fifth .. ; 55 16.5 
4th fifth .. 27 4 
Bottom fifth . 14 0.5 


53.0% 


Independent school applicants 
Secondary Per cent Per cent 
school of appli- of en- 
class cants rolled 
rank accepted class 
Top fifth 86% 7% 
2nd fifth .... 81 10 
3rd fifth ...79 17 
4th fifth . 71 8 
Bottom fifth 64 5 


Stratford in The College Handbook and 
studied its catalogue you already have 
a good idea of the kind of place it is 
—what it looks for in students and what 
it tries to give them. 

Bert: Yes, and it really seems right 
for me in all these ways. 

Counselor: Some colleges, and Strat- 
ford is one of them, are now giving out 
more kinds of information about them- 
selves that may help answer the ques- 
tions you raise. This is information 
about their latest freshman class. Not 
everything, of course. Just a few things 
that can be counted or tabulated to 
help you see how you’d stack up in the 
group they admitted this year. Here’s 
what Stratford reports.* 


The counselor and Bert study the 
profile together, relating Bert’s per- 
sonal data to the group data. They go 
over it section by section, with the 
counselor assisting Bert in his inter- 
pretations.” 


Introductory statement: The counselor 
suggests that Bert read Dean Pilait’s 
letter at the beginning. Then he asks 
Bert why he thinks the dean of admis- 


1 The fictional Stratford profile is reproduced 
on these two pages. It is adapted from one 
written by John M. Duggan, director of 
guidance services of the College Board, and 
used in “Accepted class descriptions multi- 
ply;’ College Board Review, No. 35, p. 9. The 
profile shown here is not intended to resem- 
ble nor be a model for the ones which will 
appear in the handbook of profiles to be pub- 


sions included such a statement in the 
profile. Bert says he believes it em- 
phasizes the importance of high school 
achievement and cautions against too 
narrow an interpretation of the tables. 
He may be referred back to the state- 
ment later, but now he is ready to ex- 
amine the tables. 


Over-all figures: Bert learns something 
definite here and can dismiss the 


lished by the College Board. Their content 
and format have not yet been determined. 
2Bert has previously demonstrated his abil- 
ity to interpret profile information with 
understanding. In the case of a less sophis- 
ticated student, or where a college has re- 
quested that profile information be kept 
confidential, the counselor would do the in- 
terpreting and paraphrase the information. 











Geographical region 


Per cent 

of appli- 
Region of cants ac- 
residence cepted 
i Sais agi Cbieed 69% 
Middle Atlantic ......>.........64 
ENGR Danaea .62 
PN EE OVER 53 
MN OS AS pS wid dA ae 81 
Foreign and possessions ....... ..75 


College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test 


SAT-V 
Per cent 
of appli- 
Score cants 
range accepted 
700-800 . e Oo a 
600-699 fee eee 
500-599 .... ee .. 84 
400-499 ..... 45 
300-399 . 34 
SAT-M 
Per cent 
of appli- 
Score cants 
range accepted 
CE Rte Mee ta ee ha 88% 
GS, Si ven wee e eed toe} 77 
ss ee PS cea 71 
i p38 iors eels oes 55 
I a a a tag a 40 


Alumni sons 


Applied: 41 
Accepted : 38 (93% of alumni sons applying) 
Enrolled: 36 (19% of class) 


sweeping generalizations which have 
beclouded his thinking about the com- 
petition for admission. He need no 
longer be concerned that one recent 
newspaper report stated “there are 10 
applicants for every place in college? 
and that another declared “there is 
still plenty of room for all?’ What 
matters to Bert is that Stratford ad- 
mitted 66 per cent of all its applicants 
last year, according to the profile. The 
counselor may have to warn here, and 
again later, that the situation changes 
from year to year—usually in the direc- 
tion of greater selectivity. 

School background: This breakdown of 


the application-acceptance-enrollment 
figures gives Bert a helpful refinement 
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Financial assistance 
P t 
en” College aid: 
— 286 students applied for aid 
190 of these accepted for admission 
50% 100 of these were offered aid 
20 72 enrolled with aid (38% of class) 
* 27 enrolled without aid 
7 College aid according to family income: 
- Income No. of Range of Average 
100% level awards awards value 
Below $2,000 .. . 16 $300-1,200 $500 
2,000-3,999 . un 200-900 425 
4,000-5,999 . ae 100-1,000 350 
6,000-7,999 . ere 100-500 225 
os aaa 8,000-10,000 .... ate 6 100-200 150 
of en- 72 
rolled . 
alaae Type of aid No. of awards Average value 
5% Scholarships . B $375 
21 Loans Toe 250 
39 Jobs .. . 225 
28 72 
7 
Financial assistance from outside sources (National 
100% 
Merit, General Motors, NROTC, etc.) : 11 awards, rang- 
ing in value from $400 to $1,200 and averaging $575. 
Per cent 
of en- 
pony Academic record of the Class of 1963 (present sopho- 
ss mores ) 
Bs Per cent of class 
40 Honors (average grades of 85% or better) ... 24% 
6 Academic withdrawals .................... 7 
6 Other withdrawals ..................... 3 
Failed one or more courses ......... Dean ee 
100% PO Oe boc rk RIC re ee 90 


Of the 13 students (7%) who left college for academic 


reasons: 


8 were alumni sons; 9 scored below 500 on SAT-V and 
SAT-M; 11 were from the bottom two-fifths of their secondary 


school classes. 


of the data in the preceding section. 
Of particular interest is the fact that 
Stratford admits substantial numbers 
of public and private school students 
in significantly different ratios. 


Class rank: The concern with high 
school achievement, indicated in the 
opening statement, is borne out here 
by listing the class standings of appli- 
cants. Bert, on the basis of his marks 
in grades 9 and 10, stands high in the 
second fifth of his class. He considers 
dropping a subject or transferring to 
a lower ability group in another sub- 
ject in order to get higher marks and 
therefore a higher rank this year. 
Again the counselor refers him to the 
opening statement, which refers to 






“amount and quality of preparation in 
the academic subjects:’ Assured once 
more by the counselor that the school’s 
marking and ranking systems are re- 
ported with all transcripts sent to col- 
leges, Bert decides not to tamper with 
his program. 

He then studies the figures showing 
the class ranks of the enrolled fresh- 
men. How would he compare with this 
group if he were admitted? Assuming 
that scholastic rank in Bert’s school 
signifies about the same level of 
achievement as in other public high 
schools represented in Stratford's class 
of 1964, Bert would be well above the 
average. This judgment might be 
shaded up or down to allow for any 


known difference between Bert’s school 
and the whole group. One crude in- 
dication of such a difference would be 
an unusually large or small percent- 
age of the school’s graduates entering 
college. 


Geographical region: Bert notes that, 
except for the southern and western 
regions, the rate of acceptance by 
regions is about the same as the over- 
all rate. The counselor points out that 
the numbers of applicants to Stratford 
from the South and West are too small 
to justify drawing any conclusions 
about regional variations in the ac- 
ceptance pattern. 

The fact that Stratford enrolls many 
students from regions other than his 
own appeals to Bert because of his in- 
terest in political science. 


College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test: 
Bert requires a lot of help from the 
counselor in understanding the test 
score section of the profile. He has not 
yet taken the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
but from his PSAT scores the counselor 
computes his senior-year SAT scores as 
Verbal 550 and Mathematical 475. The 
counselor reminds him that test scores 
and predicted scores are only approxi- 
mations, that they are better inter- 
preted as bands or ranges than as pre- 
cise points. 

With this caution in mind, Bert reads 
in the table that in the previous year 
84 per cent of Stratford’s applicants 
with Verbal scores similar to his were 
accepted. In verbal aptitude he would 
rank in the middle third of those who 
actually enrolled in Stratford’s class of 
1964. 

Bert’s predicted Mathematical score 
is substantially lower than his Verbal 
one; in the previous year only about 
55 per cent of Stratford applicants 
with similar Mathematical scores were 
accepted. This score would place him 
in the lowest third of the Stratford 
freshmen in mathematical aptitude. 

Now Bert considers the implications 
of these measures for his success at 
Stratford. He notes in the college cata- 
logue that all freshmen must take one 
required course in mathematics and 
that a student’s placement in this 
course is based on his achievement in 
high school mathematics, his SsAT- 
Mathematical score, and his probable 
college major. Bert concludes that 
mathematics need not be an obstacle 


to his admission or success at Strat- 
ford if he continues to work hard at it. 

Bert’s relatively higher Verbal apti- 
tude score is encouraging, especially 
because of the verbal nature of his 
major subject interest. 


Alumni sons: Bert observes that being 
the child of an alumnus seems help- 
ful in the competition for admission to 
Stratford. The counselor points out 
that some of the admitted alumni sons 
might be part of the “cushion” between 
Bert and the bottom of the Stratford 
class. With or without the alumni sons, 
however, Bert seems to be well above 
the bottom of the class of 1964. 


Financial assistance: Bert reads that 
more than half of the 190 applicants 
who asked for aid and were admitted 
to the college were offered scholar- 
ships, loans, jobs, or some combina- 
tion of these. He sees too that family 
income is related to the magnitude of 
the aid offered, but that actual amounts 
vary widely, especially in the lower 
income groups. He concludes that the 
financial aid he would need to attend 
Stratford would be available if he 
could qualify for it. The limited infor- 
mation reported here does not help 
him as much in estimating his chances 
of qualifying for aid as the more de- 
tailed profiles of other colleges. 


Academic record of the Class of 1963 
(present sophomores): Bert has read 
articles about the high drop-out rate 
at most colleges. But at Stratford, he 
learns, 90 per cent of the freshmen 
were promoted ; of those who were not, 
7 per cent left because of academic 
failure. This reassures him that, if ad- 
mitted, he would have at least a fair 
chance of succeeding. 


Commentary 


Alfred, our first fictional student, was 
admitted to Stratford as one of a large 
group of alumni sons. But, alas, he had 
spent so much of his senior high school 
year taking SAT coaching courses that 
he was poorly prepared for college and 
dropped out after the first year. 

Bert applied for admission to Strat- 
ford alone, was admitted with adequate 
financial aid, and flourished. 


Profiles require interpretation 


Both fictional counselors are convinced 
that college profiles are valuable. Al- 


fred’s counselor believes in them be- 
cause Alfred dropped out of college— 
just as the counselor predicted he 
would from reading the profile. Bert’s 
counselor is pleased because Bert 
found in the profile much of the spe- 
cific, factual data he needed to make 
sound college plans. 

Bert’s counselor has good reason to 
be satisfied with his use of the profile. 
Alfred’s unfortunately, does not. Valu- 
able as these freshman class descrip- 
tions are, the mere presentation of 
facts will not dispel all confusion, elim- 
inate multiple applications, and sort 
all applicants into tidy groups to fit 
each college dormitory and please each 
faculty. Progress toward these and 
other more important educational 
goals will result only to the extent that 
the profile information is accurately 
interpreted and soundly used with 
other essential information about the 
individual colleges. The understanding 
and participation of the student is, of 
course, vital. 

The great contribution of the class 
profile was that it replaced with facts 
some of the guesses, unfounded re- 
ports, and unwarranted inferences that 
counselor and student had to depend 
on. Lacking these facts, a student forms 
a vague picture of a college’s freshman 
class from many fragments of varying 
reliability. They include his counselor’s 
experience with the college (what- 
ever it might have been), his own con- 
tacts with “representatives” of the col- 
lege (admissions counselors, athletic 
coaches, students, or alumni of any 
vintage), and the college’s reputation 
generally. 

Now, with reliable, factual informa- 
tion about applicants and enrollees at 
individual colleges, the counselor can 
help the student make more realistic 
plans. As counselors develop good 
techniques for the use of such informa- 
tion, colleges can expect a decrease in 
the number of “hopeless” applications 
—but not in the interesting, “long-shot” 
ones. 

Less obvious but even more impor- 
tant, as the profiles relieve counselors 
of much of the wasted effort caused by 
guesswork in admissions, they will be 
freer to spend time with other poten- 
tial college students. The possible con- 
tributions to society of these others 
might, without adequate information 
and counseling help, be forever lost. 















Through its administrative arrange- 
ments, the attitudes of its faculty mem- 
bers and staff,.and the subtle but in- 
fluential effects of its traditions and 
Zeitgeist, every college offers a variety 
of relatively specific models for adult- 
hood. If a student’s precollege experi- 
ence is compatible with one of these 
models, he tends to do well intellectu- 
ally. But if student and institution fail 
to mesh on social and moral grounds, 
then a student’s ability alone is un- 
likely to assure his academic success. 

The function of selection for admis- 
sion is to implement the educational 
philosophy of the college. This can 
best be done by singling out those 
candidates most capable of profiting 
from the college through identification 
with the models of maturity it pre- 
sents. To do its selection job effectively, 
the college must make its educational 
and developmental objectives articu- 
late. It can then search for an enroll- 
ment not only on the basis of such 
common intellectual predictors as in- 
telligence and achievement scores, but 
on the basis of a better articulated 
wisdom and relevance in its use of 
letters of recommendation, interviews, 
reports of extracurricular activities, 
personality measures, and the like. As 
these widely employed devices are cur- 
rently used, they probably, because 
their criterion is so covertly conceptu- 
alized, screen out only the extreme 
individuals among those the college 
cannot efficiently serve—the scoundrels 
and the psychotics. 


Check-list for colleges 


As a help to a college in making its 
philosophy more articulate, here is a 
check-list of items I have adapted from 
one drawn up by Philip Jacob, author 
of Changing Values in College: 

The first item we might include is 
worry. How much does the student 
worry and about what? 






Helping students grow up at college 
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In a sense we can say that a student 
is a high achiever in this particular 
context if he comes to worry more 
about more important things than was 
the case when he entered. I am not 
quite sure just how an institution can 
best reward its students for worrying. 
But up to a point, at least, the student 
should certainly come to feel that his 
college commends his worrying far 
more than his complacency and that 
the college has some notions about 
what things are at least worth discuss- 
ing as appropriate objects of worry. 
Most important, it seems vital that the 
student have a clear notion that the 
college is concerned—worried about— 
his worries. 

Second, discord: Does the student 
disagree a great deal? With whom? In 
regard to what? 

Striking a proper balance here be- 
comes difficult, but the responsibility 
cannot be abrogated if the college is 
to perform its best functions. It seems 
essential, in that part of the world that 
values freedom and vigor of thought, 
that we explicitly appraise and de- 
velop the student’s capacity to dispute, 
to test, to challenge—even if the proc- 
ess occasionally makes him a some- 
what uncomfortable person to have 
around. 

Remember, in this connection, his 
letters of recommendation, his char- 
acter references. Is it not likely that 
most of us usually read these docu- 
ments with an eye to eliminating the 
disputatious and the intellectually un- 
ruly? We need to consider again and 
again the extent to which we want to 
avoid such students, and we need to 
learn more through fresh research 
about the correlation between produc- 
tivity and discordant tendencies. 

Remember, too, those low grades 
that some of us must give. Are they 
likely to go to the students responsible 
for the most provocative discord? It 


BY EDWARD J. SHOBEN, JR. 


is true that all of us give lip service to 
the notion that it is the quality of a 
man’s critical capacities, not his abil- 
ity to get along in some easy fashion, 
blowing with the wind, that most sig- 
nificantly marks his approach to ma- 
turity. But there is still ground for the 
hypothesis that some of us, some of 
the time, penalize—either through our 
grading practices or through the na- 
ture of our examinations—the chal- 
lengers in our academic midst. In 
honestly examining the student’s ca- 
pacity for discord and his ability to 
harness that capacity in ways that 
make his protests and challenges social 
contributions as well as intellectual 
ones, we may find a new avenue for 
evaluating our own educational goals 
and our own ways of trying to reach 
them. Conceivably, we may discover a 
novel and worthwhile basis on which 
to build both more relevant selective 
instruments and more effective tech- 
niques of classroom assessment. 

Third, we come to doubt. What 
kinds of doubt does the student have 
about himself? What kinds of doubt 
does he entertain about the nature of 
his world and about the purposes 
which he should seek to fulfill in his 
life? What kinds of doubts does he 
have about the prevailing canons of 
political and social conduct; is he 
aware of the ways in which such things 
as international political struggles and 
the differing social values of national 
and ethnic groups bear upon the little 
culture within the college itself? 

The social aplomb and easy self-as- 
surance which characterize so many 
college students can, it seems to me, 
be taken as indicators of immaturity, 
in many cases, rather than of accom- 
plished adulthood. This is not to sug- 
gest that the possession of a genuine 
faith, arrived at through a long and 
intensive wrestling with doubt, is not 


an achievement of high significance. 


But faith professed merely as a matter 
of habit, as a comfortable rationaliza- 
tion for present status, hardly quali- 
fies as a mark of manhood. If the net 
effect of the college experience is the 
confirmation of a faith without its 
testing, then it seems highly dubious 
that the college is exercising, either 
. intellectually or personally, a highly 
positive influence upon the student as 
a person. Rather, it appears to regard 
him as a kind of misconceived em- 
bodiment of sheer intellectual abilities. 

Fourth, what about self-discovery? 
Has the student begun to uncover and 
to recognize his own strengths, his own 
limitations, and the answer to what he 
is all about? Has he begun to develop 
ways of living honestly with the re- 
strictions on his own capacities and 
his own ambitions that his omnipres- 
ent limitations impose? On the other 
hand, has he begun to push and to 
test those limits, so that he is certain 
they represent actual limitations? Do 
they signal for him the desirability of 
self-exploration in a different direc- 
tion, rather than a kind of rationaliza- 
tion for not confronting various as- 
pects of his own growth? 

This point, for anyone who has spent 
time in a college counseling office, has 
a particular relevance for intellectual 
development itself. Rather frequently, 
the unwillingness to risk failure is re- 
sponsible for an anxious avoidance of 
effort and a resultant kind of under- 
achieving that plagues all those who 
live within ivy-covered towers. Many 
students—perhaps many of us—do less 
well than their capabilities predict be- 
cause they simply lack the courage to 
try in situations where they may lose 
face, before themselves or others who 
are important to them, through failure. 


Edward J. Shoben, 
Jr., is professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The above 
article is adapted from the speech he 
delivered at the college guidance meeting 
of the College Board in October. 


How much do we want to help in the 
stiffening of their intellectual and mor- 
al spines? 

Fifth, sharing of purposes: To what 
extent does a student perceive the in- 
terdependence of his aspirations with 
those of others? 

One of the criteria of adulthood, 
whatever specific form of the model we 
may adhere to, is that the adult can 
recognize the necessity for cooperative 
endeavor, that he can adjust his inter- 
ests so as to bring them into con- 
cert with the concerns of others. Not 
with the concerns of all others. Not 
some generalized, mammoth, capital O 
Other, but specific people whom he 
discriminatingly selects as ones with 
whom he can make common cause on 
specified issues. The student, then, 
must learn to look beyond the narrow 
range of his own immediate self-grati- 
fication and to accept with grace and 
with joy, as well as with occasional 
resignation, the powerful mandate 
provided by the purposes which tend 
to unite men. He must become able at 
times to leave the jungle of competi- 
tive individualism and make his way 
in close and purposeful relationship 
with his fellows. He will thereby find 
full recompense in the relationship 
itself as well as in his increased ability 
to compromise effectively when this is 
necessary and appropriate, and to de- 
lay and modify private satisfactions. 

To what extent, then, does the col- 
lege offer experiences, through its cur- 
riculum or its social life, which facili- 
tate this kind of development? To what 
extent do the faculty members—who 
are, willy-nilly, models in some sense 
for their undergraduates—provide re- 
lationships which contribute to growth 
in this direction? 

Sixth, responsibility. This term has 
been out of fashion until only recently, 
when the behavioral sciences, a bit re- 
luctantly, began to become resensitized 
to a trait that is ubiquitous and often 
crucial in our judgments of ourselves 
and of each other. To what extent is a 
student developing a willingness and 
an ability to undertake self-direction 
for the maintenance and achievement 
of his own well-being, for the well-be- 
ing of his immediate community, for 
the well-being of his nation and the 
human community at large? How 
ready is he to make and then to stand 
by a hard decision or to proclaim him- 


self answerable for the consequences 
of his own conduct? 

Again, one would expect that cur- 

ricular and other aspects of the college 
experience could contribute more than 
they presently seem to contribute to 
growth along these lines. Similarly, de- 
pending on what the college feels itself 
called upon to do in the light of its 
philosophy, selection on this score 
might be improved by more explicit 
questioning of those who write appli- 
cation endorsements and by more 
pointed explorations in the interview. 
Evidences of “humanity” 
Finally, I would mention another fac- 
tor that has been out of fashion re- 
cently: humane feeling. What are the 
evidences in his actions as well as in 
his words of a student’s compassion, 
of his capacity for outrage at injustice, 
and of his fundamental feeling for 
others? Does his prizing of human be- 
ings, his warm but unsentimental ap- 
preciation of personality, extend to 
those remote from him in culture 
and geography? What answer do we 
thoughtfully give when we ask our- 
selves the extent to which we aim at 
reducing the distance between our 
students and the peoples of the world 
who move outside the tight circles of 
their primary groups? 

In using this check-list, we must ob- 
viously be mindful that maturity devel- 
ops from immaturity of judgment and 
conduct. If we elect, as we probably 
must in some degree, to help young- 
sters grow into adults, then we must be 
prepared to deal with worry, discord, 
and trouble on the campus rather than 
with ease and security. 

But ease and security are, in the 
modern world, luxuries that we can 
only dubiously afford. America and 
the Western world need men—men of 
diverse kinds, but men, It is the busi- 
ness of our colleges to develop them. 
The philosophies of our colleges will 
and should differ on how adulthood can 
best be conceived and developed, but 
it seems essential that these philos- 
ophies be better articulated and better 
communicated than has typically been 
the case. Only then, for example, can 
our selection processes be geared to 
implementing those policies we are 
actually prepared to carry into educa- 
tional action in responsible and vigor- 
ous ways. 










Following a vote by its members, the 
College Board offered in December 
1960 and January 1961 a one-hour 
English essay exercise called the Writ- 
ing Sample. Though written during a 
regular test administration, the student’s 
essay was not graded by the Board. In- 
stead, copies were forwarded, unread, 
to colleges designated by the student. 
Some 90,000 students wrote essays for 
67 colleges which required and 52 col- 
leges which recommended them. 

Though it took no responsibility for 
judging the essays, the Board was con- 
cerned that they fulfill at least two 
conditions. First, they should make it 
possible to differentiate the poor, fair, 
and good writer. Second, these results 
should not be affected by the particular 
version of the Writing Sample that was 
taken. With these conditions in mind, a 
committee of school and college teachers 
was appointed to select topics for the 
essays. This article tells how the com- 
mittee, with the technical assistance of 
Educational Testing Service, made the 
final choice of topics. 


From the 10 topics it had devised, the 
examiner committee for the Writing 
Sample? intended to choose four. Each 
of the four would be used at a different 
administration—the regular and spe- 
cial ones in December and the regular 
and special ones in January. 

When everything possible had been 
done, by way of rephrasing and super- 
polishing, to eliminate ambiguities and 
secure parallelism in the topics, the 
question of how the student writers 
would react to them had still not been 
answered. This was thought crucial. 





1Committee members are Willard Thorp, 
Princeton University, chairman; Arthur R. 
Borden, Jr., Washington and Lee University; 
Mary Ellen Bridges, Central High School, 
Tulsa, Okla.; Sidney L. Eaton, Noble and 
Greenough School, Dedham, Mass.; and 
Davis Jackson, Dartmouth College. 
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The story behind the first Writing Sample 


Chairman Willard Thorp had from 
the beginning insisted that some kind 
of pretesting was necessary. Members 
of the committee agreed and the pos- 
sibilities of a trial run were explored. 
It was thought that a few trial essays 
on each topic might detect ambiguities 
and perhaps give some insight into 
the relative difficulty of topics. They 
would not, however, give much infor- 
mation concerning the relative re- 
sponse to different topics, or the 
spreading out of results, unless the 
same students wrote on all 10 topics. 
This was not practicable, of course. 

Obviously, the committee had to 
break trail toward a new kind of pre- 
testing or trial run. The magnitude of 
the sample needed might make the 
effort prohibitively expensive—essays 
cannot be scored and analyzed by a 
machine. However, since the desired 
result was a judgment of topics rather 
than writers, it was theorized that a 
very rapid reading of many papers 
might suffice. If the readers or graders, 
the colleges, and the individual papers 
from each college could be stratified so 
that every variable except reactions to 
the topics would be approximately 
equalized, information about the com- 
parability of the topics might be ex- 
pected to result. 

It was decided to try the following: 

1. A trial run of all 10 topics, spi- 
raled (packed in sequence by topics) 
and distributed that way to students, 
one by one in the random order of 
their arrival or seating. This was to 
provide the fullest possible intermix- 
ing of topics among a single group of 
students with, presumably, a wide 
range of ability and special interests. 

2. Administration of the sample top- 
ics to freshman students at 8 or 10 
undergraduate institutions. These were 
to be selected if possible from a wide 
variety of colleges so that bias of any 
sort would be cancelled out. It was 
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hoped that the resulting total sample 
of college freshman students would 
match pretty well the total candidate 
group in high schools who would later 
write on one of four final topics. 

3. The selection from all papers of 
perhaps 200 on each topic and a rapid 
reading of them by experienced read- 
ers who could quickly arrive at a judg- 
ment of total merit. The details were 
left for further consideration. The ob- 
ject, however, was clear: to have at 
the conclusion of the reading a divi- 
sion of the results, by topics, into sev- 
eral categories of writing ability, so 
that what each topic produced in the 
way of good, average, and poor writ- 
ing might be disclosed and compared. 

The writing of samples at Princeton 
University and at Washington and Lee 
University was arranged shortly after 
the meeting through the good offices 
of Chairman Thorp and committee 
member Arthur Borden, respectively. 
A request for cooperation in producing 
additional sample papers was sent to 
20 colleges, all of them College Board 
members interested in receiving writ- 
ing samples from candidates. Bowdoin, 
Carleton, Furman, Mary Washington, 
Reed, Springfield, and Wesleyan (Con- 
necticut) agreed to use the topics dur- 
ing freshman orientation in the fall of 
1960 or immediately thereafter. 

The papers were read by a com- 
mittee consisting of Gerhard Friedrich 





Fred Godshalk is a 
test development associate at Educational 
Testing Service, 


of Cedar Crest College, chief reader; 
Richard Bozorth and James D. Gordon 
of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Jackson Campbell of Princeton Uni- 
versity; Charles Dahlberg of Queens 
College, N. Y.; and Margaret and 
Ralph Ranald of Temple and Fordham 
Universities, respectively. It had been 
estimated that these seven experienced 
readers could skim at the average rate 
of 12 to 15 papers an hour each. A 
total of 1,500 papers had been set as 
the target and the task was to be ac- 
complished during a single weekend. 
Papers were to be judged as indicating 
high, medium, or low writing ability. 

At an orientation session, 20 papers 
which had been reproduced as exam- 
ples were scored independently by 
each reader and the results compared. 
Then, through searching analysis and 
a considerable resetting of “sights; 
standards were fixed for each topic 
and eventually for all topics. Each 
paper was to be judged on its com- 
position merit (an absolute concept), 
without too strong an effort to adjust 
the rating to reflect the greater dif_- 
culties which some topics by their na- 
tures presented, 

As such things often do, the ori- 
entation session extended beyond a 
planned two to three hours—was pro- 
tracted, in fact, through dinner on Fri- 
day and to the closing hour of 10 
o’clock. Serious reading began on Sat- 
urday morning. This increased to 15 
per hour the average number of pa- 
pers that had to be read by each read- 
er. What with the slow start caused by 
tackling unfamiliar material, the need 
for each reader to acquire some “ex- 
pectancy” for each of 10 different top- 
ics, verifications and questions, the 
oral reading of a few doubtful papers, 
and the inevitable exchange of school- 
boy “howlers; it is probable that read- 
ing did not finally reach a steady get- 
it-done pace until Saturday afternoon. 

Everything considered, each reader 
at some time must have reached a pace 
of 20 papers an hour, and some un- 
questionably read as many as 30, for 
the job was done by 3:30 p.m., Sun- 
day. Though the speed of reading will 
not be dwelt on, the pace achieved is, 
to say the least, remarkable. It should 


Table 1. Readers’ judgments of 1,500 trial Writing Sample essays 


Topic 
Rating of essays A B Cc 
High 16 19 17 
Middle 94 #77 ~ 89 
Low 40 54 44 


Total essays 150 150 


is possible to make reasonably accu- 
rate three-category judgments at this 
rate, particularly of the very poor and 
very good papers, is pretty much 
proved by the results. They are shown 
in Table 1. 

A cursory inspection beginning at 
the top line of this table is somewhat 
disappointing. However, if one begins 
at the bottom line and works upward, 
he finds that topics E, F, H, and J are 
very promising. Topics E and F have 
produced identical results and topics 
H and J vary from the average by 
about 2.5 per cent at most. 

A second grouping (topics A, C, G, 
and I) appears which is also inter- 
nally consistent, though not quite to 
the same degree. Topics B and D are 
oddities. When re-arranged according 
to these groupings the results appear 
as in Table 2. 

Since four topics were needed, it 
was clear to Professor Thorp that 
either group of four might be used and 
its use theoretically justified. From the 
figures alone, each group had some 
advantages. The A, C, G, and I group 
had considerably fewer lows, but also 
had fewer highs. The E, F, H, and J 
group was admittedly heavy at the bot- 
tom, but produced more good papers. 
Either “spread” of topics would do. 

Inspection of the topics by groups 
disclosed similarities within each group 
that might be termed similarities in 
the level of generalization, or perhaps 
“concept level” The closest grouping 
—topics E, F, H, and J—had to do 
with ideas and terms on a higher level 
of abstraction than the other group 
of four—topics A, C, G, and I. The 
first group covers problems of loyalty, 


E F I J Avg. 
25 25 ae ae eet 
67 = «67 8 70 £793 
5858 3857 49.0 


150 150 150 150 150.0 


chance versus merit, the control of 
prejudice, and the merits and defects 
of traditional standards. The second 
has to do with matters somewhat more 
within the experience of the writers: 
herd instinct in students, what college 
is for, juvenile delinquency, and tele- 
vision’s miseries. The oddities, B and 
D, fit neither group. 

The second grouping might be ex- 
pected to produce, as it did, fewer pa- 
pers in the “impossible” category; 
even the poorest students understood 
these topics and had something to say. 
On the other hand, there were signifi- 
cantly fewer good or “high” papers 
and a strong trend towards the average 
rating. These were “safe” topics that 
produced masses of repetitious points, 
illustrations, and clichés. Only the su- 
perior (and the very poor) student 
escaped the influence toward medioc- 
rity, which was to a degree built into 
the requirements. Everybody knows, 
for example, the weaknesses of televi- 
sion. Who can have an original thought 
about them? How very few can find a 
fresh way of presenting the obvious? 

The choice of the topics in the other 
group as the final ones was not made, 
however, without serious soul-search- 
ing, since many colleges might wish to 
identify very poor and clearly superior 
students. Against this was the likeli- 
hood that the “television-delinquency” 
group had produced fewer really valid 
performances. What had happened, for 
example, to the student whose ability 
was on a par with the 25 who were 
rated “high” for their answers to top- 
ics E and F, but who by chance drew 
A and C? Did he not, perhaps, fall into 
the trap of the ready-made answer; did 


Table 2. Readers’ judgments grouped by similarity of results 
Topic 


Rating of essays & F &G me oe Se I Avg. B 
High 3 3B 2 33 16 17 @D M&M 193 19 
Middle 67 67 71 688 94 89 93 88 910 77 
sometimes skimming a first paragraph Low 58 58 59 58.0 40 44 37 38 398 54 


be remembered, of course, that the 
readers were making total judgments, 


or two and scanning the rest. That it 


Total essays 150 150 150 150.1 150 150 150 150 150.1 








The 10 tentative Writing Sample topics 


A. “The American school and college student is a victim of herd 
instinct, and the herd instinct is today taking us in an unfortunate 
direction” 

To what extent and in what ways do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? 


B. “Understand that a man is worth just so much as the things are 
worth about which he busies himself.”—Marcus Aurelius 
Interpret and discuss this statement. 


C. “The object of a college is intellect; as a college, its only object 
is intellect:?-—Woodrow Wilson 

To what extent and in what ways do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? 


D. “What would ‘the Wild West’ be without Kit Carson and Buffalo 
Bill? How could invention be dramatized without the stories of Edison 
and Ford? The great events—the great discoveries—the great ideas of 
history stand out as a series of personalities.’ 

To what extent and in what ways do you agree or disagree with this 
statement ? 


*E. “I returned and saw under the sun that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet 
riches to men of understanding, nor yet favor to men of skill; but time 
and chance happeneth to them all?’—Ecclesiastes 9:11 

Interpret and discuss this statement. 


*F. “Loyalty is a quality which, in the abstract, we delight to honor. 
In practice, however, it is something that, in Hamlet’s phrase, ‘would 
be scanned: There is ‘loyalty among thieves; ‘loyalty to self-interest; 
‘loyalty to a pal at the expense of truth; as well as ‘loyalty to an ideal, 
to country, or to cause.” 

Define your concept of loyalty and arrive at a principle regarding 
its use or abuse. 


G. “Juvenile delinquency always stems from conditions at home. 
You can’t blame the youngsters; it’s the parents who are to blame” 

Is this an adequate explanation? Are there other possible causes? 
Discuss. 


*H. “There are only two ways to be altogether unprejudiced and 
impartial. One is to be completely ignorant. The other is to be com- 
pletely indifferent. Prejudice and partiality are attitudes to be kept in 
hand, not attitudes to be avoided?”—Charles P. Curtis 

To what extent and in what ways do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? 


I. “Judging from the level of the average television program today, 
television may accurately be termed the chief ‘wasted miracle’ of our 
time?’ 

To what extent and in what ways do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? 


*J. “Convention is society’s safeguard, but also its potential execu- 
tioner?’ (Convention—the traditionally amassed standards of behavior 
and attitude. ) 

To what extent and in what ways do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? 


*These four final topics were chosen for use in December 1960 and January 1961. 
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he not possess ability superior to that 
indicated by his performance on a too- 
obvious topic? It seemed highly prob- 
able that he did. Subjective judgment 
being supported by the greater degree 
of “spread” of results, the group of 
topics E, F, H, and J was selected for 
the first round of the Writing Sample. 

It may be argued that the trial run 
was mere confirmation of information 
that might easily have been subjec- 
tively secured. Yet some objective con- 
firmation in the controversial realm of 
essay writing has its merits. Strangely 
enough, also, none of the experts on 
the committee or in the reading group 
had subjectively arrived at a predic- 
tion of what kind of writing the topics 
would produce, nor had they consid- 
ered levels of generalization as the pos- 
sible key until prompted to do so by 
the search for an explanation of the 
results. Professor Thorp was especially 
struck by the fact that no one had, dur- 
ing the committee’s deliberations, hit 
upon what became a major insight at- 
tributable to the trial run. It was a dis- 
covery that would surely help the com- 
mittee in considering further topics. 

A word of caution is probably in 
order. The trial run described here was 
designed to test the topics, not the writ- 
ers. There is no guarantee that good, 
average, and poor writers were selected 
accurately. Such a guarantee would re- 
quire that selections be verified by a 
reading reliability test—an expensive 
and time-consuming operation. 

Further, though it is unlikely, one 
or two readers might have deviated 
from the standards adhered to by the 
rest. This would have no effect on an in- 
vestigation of topics, since each reader 
was given a representative cross-section 
of essays and any deviations would be 
cancelled in a summary comparison. 
But for a border-line student any “er- 
ror” in awarding marks could work a 
major injustice. Experience has often 
shown that this does indeed happen. 

Finally, this was a limited effort. 
No one knows how long even the best 
English reader can operate at top speed 
and make reliable judgments. It may 
be that fast skim reading demands 
more energy than careful analysis. 

In conclusion, what the committee 
has found is an apparently effective 
method of screening essay topics; it 
has not found a new reliable way to 
grade the essays themselves. 





The “well-rounded” test 





Most of us have been submitted to a barrage of testing 
programs ever since we were old enough to have any- 
thing to test. From this lengthy experience, I have re- 
ceived the impression that the test-maker-uppers are 
nasty old grouches who try to drag insignificant facts 
out of unwilling pupils. I think students would enjoy 
tests (College Board exams, for example) if they were 
more like the following version of an exam which tests 
all facets of a person’s knowledge. 


Understanding basic concepts 


This section is designed to test your knowledge of the 
basic concepts of government. Indicate your choice of 
answer by placing the first letter of each word in the 
correct phrase in the space provided. 


1. George Washington chopped down the cherry tree because 
(a) it blocked his view of the Potomac River, (b) he 
didn’t know how else to get it down, (c) his father told 
him to. 

2. The section of the Constitution which gives the president 
the right to play golf is numbered (a) fore, (b) eleventeen, 
(c) 47-11. 

3. Cranberries are guaranteed diplomatic immunity in (a) 
Turkey, (b) Siberia, (c) Crushia. 

4. The Panic of 1873 started because (a) Macy’s announced 
a sale on ladies’ handbags, (b) they found out it was 1874, 
(c) the price of coal rose to 10 cents a ton. 


Matching test 


Match up people with the deeds attributed to them by 
placing the person’s age at the time the deed was done in 
the space by his name. (In case it’s a her, 21 will suffice.) 
Then total the numbers, divide by the numerical answer 
to number 12, and place answer in the box provided. 


Who: 
1. Stole my heart away 
2. Quit the honor class 
3. Wrote love letters to The Thing 
4. Once tickled Madame Chiang Kai Shek 
5. Compiled “Blood Suckers I Have Known” 
6. Made out this exam 
7. Acted Mary Magdalene in a Passionate Play 
8. Invented mahjong and sold the plans to a leap frog combine 
in North Dakota 
9. Turned out the lights 
10. Finished reading War and Peace 


(a) Barry Goldwater 
(b) Greta Gobbo 

(c) Ftatateeta 

(d) Thelonius Monk 


BY CHRISTINE SANTON 


(e) Harpo Marx 

(f) Mr. Magoo 

(g) P. H. Nachtwey 

(h) The waitress at the Gore Hotel 
(i) Faust 

(j) Uncle Wetherbee 


Association 


Write down the first thing that comes to your mind when 
you read the following words: 


. Hot skim milk 

. Shrimp ice cream 
. Arp! 

. Cha-cha-cha 

. Beer milk shake 


Match these famous sayings with the people to whom 
they were said by connecting the saying and the person 
by varying dots to denote the relationship between the 
sayer and the hearer as follows: 


When you have finished, describe what X, the pattern 
you have drawn, seems like to you and submit it for a 
Rorschach test. 


. Let’s see those chandeliers shake! 

. Gee, Dad, it’s a Wurlitzer. 

- Help! Help! A Horrible Heffalump! 

. Who’s on first? 

. WHANGO! ! ! 

. That’s about as funny as an empty CARE package. 

- Resolved: that Section 14b of the Taft-Hartley Act be 
repealed 


(a) Your friendly Esso dealer 
(b) Omar Khayyam 

(c) Ozymandias 

(d) The Wizard of Oz 

(e) The Other Woman 

(f) Shylock Watson 

(g) Merlin 


Essay 


Write an essay of 25,000 words or more on three of the 
following five topics (unless you would like to omit the 
next question, in which case only two essays are re- 
quired). Use the margin space for your essays. 

1. Why I miss my tonsils 

2. What Children’s Village means to me 

3. Night People 

4. The Theory of Relativity 

5. The Most Frustrating Day of my Life 





3 
2. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
% 


True-False test 


Indicate whether each statement is true or false by writing 
“true” or “false” after each statement. In each case, the 
word must be in a different language. Go down the list 
using the language of the country with the largest man- 
ganese mines, then the country with the second largest 
manganese mines, and so on. 


The Alien and Sedition Act recently played at the Palace. 
Hastings High School has the finest Physical Education 
program in the whole state. 

Improper fractions should not be taught to schoolchildren. 
Tigers don’t like thistles. 

Anchovies taste better than mushrooms in pea soup. 
The Gore Hotel needs a change of management. 

*Twas brillig and the slithy toves. 


Short answer 


Answer the questions after you have read the following 
short selections, which are designed to test your satura- 
tion level. 


(a) Low thyroxin causes the rate of oxidation to produce 
an exophthalmic goiter effecting an oversecretion of 
tethelin in pituitary anterior lobes manifesting acro- 
megaly while the connecting ganglia comprising the 
autonomic nervous system controlling glandular secre- 
tion may accelerate the contractions of the circular 
muscles of the digestive tract and in all probability 
produce xerophthalmia. 


. Wha-a? ? ? 
. Why does low thyroxin cause the rate of oxidation to pro- 


duce an exophthalmic goiter effecting an oversecretion of 
tethelin in pituitary anterior lobes manifesting acromegaly 
while the connected ganglia comprising the autonomous 
nervous system controlling glandular secretion may accel- 
erate the contractions of the circular muscles of the diges- 
tive tract and in all probability produce xerophthalmia? 


. Where were you on the night of—OOPS—wrong question. 


Go on to number 4. 


. Go back to number 3—it’s a funnier question. 


(b) “Un, deux, trois!” 
“Qui va la?” 
“C’est moi.” 
“Que voulez-vous?” 
“Un chou.” 
“Un chou??!!” 
“Oui, un chou.” 
“Voici le chou.” 
“Merci beaucoup.” 
“Donnez-moi dix sous.” 
“Voici dix sous.” 
“Merci beaucoup.” 


. Que ce qu’est-ce qui ce que va la? 
. What size chou do you take? 
.Don’t you think German has certain advantages as a 


language? 


Perceiving relationships 


The following section is designed to test your ability to 
think abstractly. (It can also serve to line garbage pails.) 
In each case, the first two boxes have the same relation- 
ship to each other as do two other boxes out of the pos- 
sible five. After locating these two, then find the other 
couple which is the exact opposite of the first pair, which 
is the same as the original two. Then single out the 
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remaining box, wrap it up in Hall-Sheen ribbon and 
save it for Christmas. 


Dew 
FEI EE 
‘Et Sere 
BaAdE 
fs) J 5) Ga Ga 


ci 


Language ability 


This section tests your ability to pick up a new language. 
After mastering the basics of the language, translate 
sentences 1-4 below. 


J * masculine: oo 
singular endings— Salat ee 
nouns 
masculine: ee 


plural endings feminine, 00 


verbs—all persons end in gthf, except the milkman 


i : masculine: ae 
singular endings— eiatitintnn cin 
adjectives* 
masculine: ea 


plural endings— feminine: aed 


adverbs*—always end in Ikn 


“Adjectives and adverbs, however, take the endings of the word 
they’re modifying so that these endings are really unnecessary. 


1. In Zanaduoo didgthf Kublaioo Khanoo a statelyee pleas- 


ureee domeee decreegthf. 


2. Inventedgthf mahoo jongee and soldgthf theoo plansoo toa 


leapae frogea concubineoo. 


3.” i9f3 7974 vjnny foe8c, wo38dhet dieyghe5 Now is the 


timefje9wpdkf6. 


4. Helfoo! Ioo amgthf trappedgthf ina collegeee entranceee 


examee! 





Christine Santon, at present a freshman at 
Smith College, was a senior at Hastings 
High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, New 
York, when she submitted the above article 
as an English theme assignment. (We 
might note that she received an A+ + for 
her entertaining and pertinent efforts.) 





A teacher describes his Tv lesson 





Very recently the Commission on Eng- 
lish of the College Board invited me to 
make a kinescoped lesson to be used 
by teachers of English as a basis for 
their own discussions of a poem. That 
lesson has recently been filmed. Be- 
cause the experience of film-making 
turned out to be so interesting to me 
as a teacher, an account of my reac- 
tions might be valuable to teachers 
who may see the film. 

In retrospect, I see that my ideas 
fall into two categories: the first con- 
cerns the television teacher—the prob- 
lems of teaching by television, its spe- 
cial virtues, and so on; the second 
concerns the uses to which filmed 
lessons can or should be put by the 
classroom teacher. 

Probably the mechanics of film- 
making produced the greatest personal 
shock. Moments after the lesson was 
filmed, I was taken to a small viewing 
room where a 24-inch television set 
was turned on and what I had just 
done was revealed to me. I saw myself, 
with a somewhat strained look on my 
face, looking out of the television 
screen, talking about Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet 73—promising to talk about it 
as I would in my own classroom. For 
half an hour, I watched myself “nerv- 
ously, earnestly, and seriously” trying 
to keep that promise. If what I did on 
that screen is useful to other teachers 


it will be because I tried to say of the 


: Leonard Wolf is as- 
sistant professor of English and human- 
ities at San Francisco State College. 


poem exactly what I really felt. But, 
because I was not in my classroom, the 
plain truth is that I was hard put to 
recognize what went on on the screen. 

The television teacher is a lonely 
figure. If one accepts the notion that 
the three essentials for teaching are 
students, information, and insight it 
is easy to see how the teacher in 
the studio is unfulfilled. However in- 
formed, however luminous his judg- 
ment, however passionate his pres- 
entation, the teacher in the studio 
remains alone. Without students be- 
fore him he must depend for the de- 
velopment of his ideas on a memory 
of the ways in which he was effective 
in the classroom. Unable to follow the 
sure guide of living students seated 
before him whose casual arm and eye 
movements, whose very posture help 
him to pace himself, he struggles to 
get said what he knows needs saying. 

The television studio at the moment 
of filming is a fearfully busy place. 
Instead of students, what I had before 
me were lights, cameras, and techni- 
cians, That relaxed classroom teacher 
who lives somewhere in my head as an 
ideal and whom I endeavour to ap- 
proximate—that ideal teacher faced 
with cables, TelePrompTer, lights, and 
microphones became stiffer and stiffer 
as the lesson proceeded. 

Moment by moment I looked in the 
faces of the technicians for the kinds 
of cue that I get from my students, but 
in vain. They had other things to at- 
tend to. As I spoke I felt myself hard- 
ening toward a polite rigidity. On the 
whole, I tend to enjoy students and I 
am more than likely to have occasion 
to smile at them. I doubt that my own 
students, if they should chance to see 
me, will recognize me on the screen. 
In all that half-hour lesson I think I 
was able to manage one timid, if not 
downright sickly, smile. 

The imperious TelePrompTer cuing 


BY LEONARD WOLF 


device deserves a few words here. The 
lesson, exactly as I had written it, had 
been typed on a long roll of yellow 
paper in large block letters. This roll 
was inserted into the machine. At the 
moment of filming, the roll began in- 
evitably to unwind and those words, 
which I had with such care arranged 
and balanced in my study, began to 
rise before me at a mindless pace. The 
speed with which the unwinding pro- 
ceeded was governed by an intelligent 
young man to whom I was unable to 
convey my despair once the filming 
began. In any event, like all the tech- 
nicians, he was very busy. On some 
occasions he was unwinding me on 
metrics while I was still trying to re- 
fine myself on style. 

There are other technical problems 
that confront the television teacher. He 
must learn to control his movements 
and must be prepared to revise his 
script to meet the needs of the studio. 
But I do not want to overstress the 
difficulties. They are in any event 
either surmountable or worth strug- 
gling with. 


A valuable but difficult medium 


The surprising truth is that I am 
thoroughly convinced that television 
teaching is possible and valuable. If I 
have stressed some of the negative 
aspects of my encounter with the 
medium, it is merely to emphasize the 
difference between the teaching ex- 
perience in the classroom and that in 
the studio. My own experience has 
served to persuade me that both kinds 
of instruction need to exist. 

The teacher who may be asked to 
conduct a television class will never, I 
believe, be able to compensate for the 
fact that he must work without stu- 
dents. This is the singular, the particu- 
lar, the worst aspect of television 
teaching and I think it should be ac- 
cepted as part of the definition of the 





new mode. But anyone who has ever 
been to a movie, or who has watched 
television in his own home, will know 
at once what vast capacity for infor- 
mation and interest and delight the 
television or movie camera can offer. 
To put such a vast technology at the 
fingertips of the teacher is to give him 
a tool whose merits need hardly be 
stressed. What can be stressed is the 
value of the added discipline of time 
which the limitations of studio pro- 
gram planning impose. 

Few teachers can or should make 
their lessons come to a pinpoint stop 
with each idea, each appropriate ob- 
servation precisely covered in a pre- 
cise number of minutes. I think no one 
enjoys the martinet, but the televised 
lesson needs considerably more atten- 
tion to shape, pace, style, and tone 


than does its counterpart in the class- 
room, which is jointly shaped by 
teacher and student. One realizes the 
kind of care necessary in the making 
of a television lesson if he remembers 
that that lesson, unlike the one in the 
classroom, can be played again and 
again. Whatever virtues may thus be 
repeated are repeated along with what- 
ever errors have also been committed. 
At all points it is the classroom teacher 
who has the advantage—he may ex- 
plain himself or apologize or smile at 
his students. None of these devices 
may be counted on by the television 
teacher. 

Now, how can a televised lesson 
best be used? My own hope is that it 
will always be used as an adjunct to, 
not as a substitute for, the classroom 
situation. The television lesson can 








Commission on English kinescopes 


the first two, trial, ones. 
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Leonard Wolf’s kinescope, The Teaching of a Poem, is one of two 
produced so far by the Commission on English of the College Board. 
The other is An Assignment on Fire Walking by Arthur Carr of the 
University of Michigan. Twenty different kinescopes, with 20 prints 
of each, are planned altogether. Ten kinescopes would be a consecu- 
tive series on language and each of the rest on a single subject. 
The Commission does not plan to make every kinescope in the same 
way, nor to follow a single pattern either in production or in the selec- 
tion of materials. School and college teachers, as well as persons out- 
side the classroom, will be invited to participate. Subsequent kine- 
scopes will reflect lessons in technique learned during the making of 


Four prints of The Teaching of a Poem are currently available. In 
it Mr. Wolf demonstrates how he teaches Shakespeare’s Sonnet 73. 
“The Commission does not expect 
teach every sonnet in this fashion. It believes, however, that Mr. 
Wolf’s approach is exciting and provocative, a brilliant example of 
how one man teaches one poem” 


it says, “that every teacher will 
y ry 





Six prints of An Assignment on Fire Walking are available. Mr. 
Carr’s talk grows out of long experience with one of the basic prob- 
lems in making a student writing assignment: the proper adjustment 
of form and ideas. The Commission hopes that “even the most ex- 
perienced teachers will derive practical benefits from his example” 

The kinescopes, which are films made from the face of a Tv receiver 
in a closed circuit, may be shown with any 16-millimeter sound pro- 
jector. Addressed to teachers, they are available without charge— 
except for parcel post shipping costs. They may also be shown to 
interested groups and may be broadcast by television stations. 

Written requests for the use of these kinescopes should be made to: 
Commission on English, 183 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. A choice of dates should be given and the films should 
be returned to the Commission immediately after the scheduled show- 
ing to avoid disappointing other schools and colleges. 





never be more than a resource, a 
further and useful device—along with 
maps or models or photographs or 
paintings or eye-witness accounts. The 
televised lesson is a kind of animate 
artifact, useful as a tool, useless as an 
end in itself. The responsibility for the 
education of students must rest with 
living persons, In a society that values 
humanity, the absolutely mechanized 
classroom will never come to pass. In 
the ultimate sense, mechanized teach- 
ing is inefficient. By definition the 
teacher stands by to answer the ques- 
tion that has not yet been asked. No 
machine can ever fulfill this task. 


Class teacher imparts real lesson 


The televised lesson is a point of de- 
parture for the classroom teacher. It 
would be a great pity if he undertook 
either in manner or method to imitate 
the teacher on the screen. If the class- 
room teacher takes from the televised 
lesson what his own understanding 
and temperament tell him he can use, 
and if he develops it in his own way, 
it seems to me he will then use the 
artifact as it should be used. 

The teacher ought to develop an in- 
telligently quizzical stance toward the 
televised lesson. He should check the 
information it purports to convey or 
he may ask his students to check it. 
He may use the lesson on the screen 
to provoke discussion. For example, 
in the lesson I recently televised, I 
observed somewhat idiosyncratically 
that the concluding couplet of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet 73 is an artistic failure. 
Surely, any teacher has the right, if 
not the downright duty, to question 
my judgment with his students. The 
television lesson can be the object 
around which teachers and students 
gather for discussion, it is not the voice 
of authority before which they must 
bow. The sensible teacher will use it 
as a wall against which to bump heads 
—his own, his students, or that of the 
teacher on the screen. 

The real lesson is finished in the 
classroom. What takes place for half 
an hour or more on the screen is the 
merest beginning. 

A teacher of flesh and blood, sur- 
rounded by the living students who 
define his profession, has the job of 
finishing the work which the machine 
in the classroom has helped him to 
begin. 





BY JEAN REISS 


Prescription for better high school counseling 


Many articles in the general press and 
in educational journals nowadays crit- 
icize the trend in secondary schools 
toward ever-earlier guidance for ad- 
mission to college. While it is undoubt- 
edly true that there is overanxiety and 
overemphasis on early guidance in 
some quarters, parental concern about 
getting youngsters into specific, desir- 
able colleges has generated some very 
real pressures on students and guid- 
ance counselors. 

College admissions officers can 
greatly help school counselors deal 
with this problem. Together, they 
should spell out just what can and 
needs to be done in the area of college 
guidance before the junior and senior 
years of secondary school. 

In general, there should be more 
widespread acceptance on the part of 
students and their parents, as well as all 
persons engaged in pre-college coun- 
seling or admissions, of several basic 
ideas: 

e The first consideration in planning 
a student’s secondary school program 
should be his intellectual ability, back- 
ground preparation, and aptitude in 
basic skills and not simply the require- 
ments for admission to College X. Dif- 
ferential program planning and in- 
struction will insure that each student 
completes a secondary school program 
of sufficient breadth and depth to en- 
able him to enter post-secondary-school 
educational institutions suited to his 
abilities and interests. 

e Programs of study should be flex- 
ible. They should be reconsidered and 
evaluated as the student proceeds 
through secondary school, and subject 
to change when indicated either by the 
student’s inability to master a course 
successfully or by his awakened inter- 
est in courses or areas previously 
shunned or feared. 

e The most significant fact to keep 
before students, as they enter and pro- 





gress in secondary school, is that they 
should strive to work up to the level of 
their ability, realizing that the records 
they make are permanent ones which 
will be of immeasurable value as they 
seek admission to college and aid in 
the financing of their education. 

e In all probability, secondary 
school students will change their minds 
innumerable times concerning career 
and college choice before they finally 
make a firm decision. A wise course of 
action for parents and school guidance 
officers would be to allow students to 
progress and mature at their own rates. 
This would not imply lack of interest, 
lack of assistance, or irresponsibility 
in helping them explore possibilities 
and formulate plans. It would imply 
a lessening of some of the pressures 
which are detrimental to their best 
growth and development. 

e Students should be encouraged to 
read some of the excellent books which 
have been written to help them in their 
thinking about college; to investigate 
college catalogues carefully; to talk 
with college admissions officers; and 
to visit college campuses, where admis- 
sible, after thoughtful preparation. The 
eleventh grade is an ideal time to begin 
focusing their attention upon these 
specific matters. 

e A decision as to the first, second, 
and possibly third college choice can 
be expected of some students at the 
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end of their junior year and hoped for 
from the majority by the beginning of 
the senior year. There will always be 
students who will need more time and 
help throughout the senior year in 
reaching these decisions. They feel 
keenly about this important next step 
in their lives and should not be rushed 
or unduly upset by the complexities 
of admissions procedures and by fears 
of “not getting into a good college’ 


School data needs evaluation 


The tremendous variation in the qual- 
ity and standards of secondary schools 
should cause admissions officers to seek 
constantly the answers to such ques- 
tions as these: What do the grades of 
this school actually mean? Are its stu- 
dents’ high grades indicative of much 
learning, or of a winning personality? 
Are its students’ low grades indicative 
of little learning, ability, or aptitude 
for the course? How is the rank in 
class computed? What is the over-all 
picture of the ability and achievement 
level of the students in the current 
graduating class? What is the real dif- 
ference between a general education, 
college preparatory, honors, and even 
an advanced placement course in this 
school? Are the recommendations of 
the school honest, frank, and based 
upon more than a superficial knowl- 
edge of the student’s background, per- 
sonality, character, and promise for 
the future? 

Undoubtedly one of the most seri- 
ous problems facing college admis- 
sions committees as they read candi- 
date folders is how to evaluate schools 
and the records they submit to the col- 
leges. When one considers that there 
are over 20,000 secondary schools in 
this country it seems more than a little 
presumptuous of school people to sug- 
gest that they feel it is becoming in- 
creasingly important for the persons 
concerned with the transition of stu- 

















dents from school to college to have a 
“true” picture of each institution. Un- 
fortunately, the images that school and 
college people have of each other are 
sometimes unrealistic and misleading. 

Since these images are extremely 
significant in the individual student’s 
final placement in college, I would like 
to suggest a number of the more im- 
portant facts for college persons to 
know about schools: Type of school 
and per cent of students college- 
bound; quality of teaching staff and 
strength of departments; scope and 
depth of course preparation available; 
grouping of students by honors pro- 
grams or advanced placement courses; 
grading system—method of computing 
rank in class and grade average; re- 
quirements for graduation; guidance 
officers and college counseling pro- 
gram; type of community—socio-eco- 
nomic factors, knowledge of parents 
and homes reflecting environment 
from which students come; and physi- 
cal facilities and equipment. 

How can all of this be accomplished? 
There are several methods: Encourag- 
ing college admissions officers to visit 
secondary schools; encouraging visits 
by school personnel to college cam- 
puses; publishing characteristics de- 
scriptions of school graduating classes 
and of entering college classes; and 
establishing good rapport between 
school and college persons in admis- 
sions work, 

A college admissions officer can help 
secondary school people by telling 
them what he considers an ideal visit 
to a secondary school. Does he like 
group interviews with sophomores, 
juniors, and seniors who are interested 
in his college? Or does he prefer to 
see only seniors who are thinking of 
making application? What about in- 
dividual interviews? Would he like the 
school to arrange parent conferences, 
on an individual appointment basis, 
at the schools? Does the admissions 
person want to visit classes and talk 
with teachers? 

In joint conferences, does the col- 
lege officer want the school officer to 
go over the records of students and 
discuss their chances for admission? 
Will he tell the school officer if a stu- 
dent: Is certain of admission? Should 
be encouraged? Needs to make a sec- 
ond or possibly third application? 
Should be discouraged? 
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In turn, the schools would appreci- 
ate a clear description of what the ad- 
missions officer considers to be an 
ideal visit of a secondary school guid- 
ance counselor to a college campus 
and admissions office. 

Conferences sponsored by colleges 
and universities to which school peo- 
ple are invited in order that they may 
spend some time on the campus, visit 
classes, talk to students and faculty, 
and meet with the admissions commit- 
tee prove invaluable to school people. 

With the increasing horde of visitors 
knocking on college doors daily, a very 
good motto for students might well be 
“stop the college hopping:’ Schools 
could work together with colleges on 
this project, urging students to limit 
their campus visits to not more than 
three and to make these visits before 
they file applications. 

Each college can help prospective 
students by publishing pamphlets an- 
swering such important questions as 
these: When should they visit? Where 
should they go for information? Should 
they take a campus tour? Are inter- 
views required for admission? Where 
should they go for an interview? How 
about eating? What about overnight 
accommodations? How is College X 
reached? What are the best railway 
and highway routes? 


Freshman class profiles helpful 


Class descriptions or characteristics 
studies from colleges and schools, by 
whatever name they are called, are 
new guidance tools in the admissions 
process.! They have grown in number 
and in use. Schools have found the 
statements which colleges have pub- 
lished characterizing their freshman 
classes extremely helpful as they at- 
tempt to interpret the college to stu- 
dents and parents who are seeking 
information for college planning. Col- 
leges have found school profiles of 
benefit and are urging the schools to 
follow in their footsteps and publish 
characteristics to acquaint the colleges 
with their communities, schools, stu- 
dents, and college counseling. 

We hear much about communica- 
tion problems and I should like to 
quote from a speech titled, “The Nature 
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Students should stop college hopping 


of Guidance? delivered in 1958 by 
Frank H. Bowles, president of the Col- 
lege Board. 

Mr. Bowles said, “This problem of 
communication is a terribly serious 
one and will become more so. It would 
be an excellent idea if the guidance 
officers took a leaf from the books of 
some of our most successful admis- 
sions officers and undertook the an- 
nual preparation of a report to the 
community on the problems and ac- 
complishments of the year, recording 
not only the record of admissions but 
the record of successful admissions 
with success defined in terms of stu- 
dent successes and failures in college. 
Unless some such report is made, the 
community comes to adopt a false 
standard of success based on dollar 
amounts of scholarships received and 
numbers of tenders of admission. They 
are interesting statistics but they do 
not reflect the real accomplishments 
and can, if they are overstressed, lead 
to tension and hysteria:’* 

This brings me to a consideration 
of a number of benefits of the second- 
ary school characteristics study which 
are of particular value to those en- 
gaged in college admissions counseling 
on this level. The benefits of such a 
study some of which, to my knowl- 
edge, have been given only slight at- 
tention heretofore, are these: It allevi- 
ates parental concern that their chil- 
dren are not being well prepared for 
college; it gains the community’s rec- 
ognition and approval for the school, 
which is needed to insure the continu- 
ance of support by offering all avail- 
able evidence of a high educational 
return on public investment; and it 
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adequately informs citizens’ commit- 
tees set up for the purpose of examin- 
ing the educational adequacy of their 
local school systems in terms of pres- 
ent and future demands upon them, 
especially regarding the college-going 
of their youngsters. 

In addition to a full characteristics 
report or study of a school—which 
might not be published every year—it 
might be helpful if the school coun- 
selor sent to the director of admis- 
sions, along with every application, a 
form which gives the characteristics 
of the current graduating class. 

Such a profile could include a very 
brief statement as to the type of school 
and community, enrollment, location, 
per cent of class which is college- 
bound, and name of principal and col- 
lege counselor. The applicant’s name, 
rank in class, grade average, and Col- 
lege Board test scores at this time, as 
related to the statistics for the total 
class given in quartiles, should be pre- 
sented. With these should go an ab- 
breviated description of the method 
used to obtain rank in class and the 
number of students in the class whose 
scores on the College Board tests were 
used in preparing the profile. 

Such a profile might well be used 
to give students and their parents ex- 
act knowledge relative to the \student’s 
standing as compared to that of his 
classmates. A major goal of any good 
college counseling program is to help 
each student make wise college plans 
—too often students and their parents 
are unrealistic concerning the stu- 
dent’s chances for admission and suc- 
cess at particular institutions. 

Let us consider, for a moment, what 
effect the broad issuance of character- 
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istics studies by colleges and schools, 
is likely to have on the future admis- 
sions picture. They should provide 
partial answers to such questions as: 

e Who should go to college and to 
which one? In other words, how can 
we develop realism on the part of par- 
ents and students? 

e How can we define more clearly 
what is meant by a “qualified” appli- 
cant? That is, which qualifications are 
necessary for acceptance and success 
at particular colleges? Today and in 
the future, the accent will be upon the 
qualified applicant who will be suc- 
cessful in meeting the competition for 
admission. Being qualified will not be 
enough. 

e How can we help college admis- 
sions officers evaluate the differences 
in high schools—and even more specifi- 
cally—the differences between courses 
and programs within the same school? 

e How can we eliminate or control 
multiple and “ghost” applications? 

e How can we ease parental con- 
cerns and student tensions concerning 
college admission? 


Higher standards create problems 


As a strong advocate of homogeneous 
grouping, enrichment, and accelera- 
tion, I believe it is good that, in the 
future, we will have “a dynamic eighth 
grade; as described by Charles R. 
Keller, director of the John Hay Fel- 
lows Program. It would be more like 
our present ninth grade, leading to a 
twelfth grade freed for special honors 
or advanced placement courses, for a 
relatively small group of highly gifted 
and/or academically talented students. 
However, the stiffening of course re- 
quirements and more especially the 
stressing of honors and advanced 
placement courses as prerequisite for 
admission to college present added 
problems for the student, his school, 
and admissions officers. 

Although the Advanced Placement 
Program is recognized for the stimu- 
lation it provides for students and 
schools engaging in it, it is significant 
that some people find in the program, 
as administered by some schools and 
colleges, certain conditions which war- 
rant attention and even caution. 

New responsibilities for the future 
are indicated in the area of honors 
and advanced placement work and col- 
lege admissions policy. If we do not 


wish to add to the already existing ap- 
prehension and confusion in college 
admissions, careful planning based on 
very wise decisions will be required. 

Regardless of the complexities which 
confront those in the admissions field, 
my plea is that college admissions off- 
cers do not lose sight of the applicant 
as an individual. Secondary school 
guidance officers can help by being 
more painstaking in their understand- 
ing and evaluation of students, and 
more willing to give increased time 
and attention to the matching of stu- 
dents and colleges in terms of their 
suitability for each other. 

They must be continually alert to 
gain information concerning colleges 
and universities which are new to them 
and seek to acquaint students and their 
parents with an increasing number of 
college possibilities. All well-qualified 
youngsters will be able to gain admis- 
sion to college, though it may not be 
the college of their first choice. Nearly 
all secondary school graduates with 
real seriousness of purpose will almost 
certainly secure some type of further 
education and training which will 
serve their needs and be worth while. 

In summary, the heart of the prob- 
lem of selective admissions for second- 
ary schools in the years ahead will be 
how to avoid the unhealthy aspects of 
the competition for admission and how 
to put the emphasis back where it 
should be—on operating schools in 
which every youngster will be able to 
learn at his maximum rate and accord- 
ing to his ability. 

Any discussion of college admis- 
sions would be incomplete without the 
mention of tests. Consider these pos- 
sible solutions to the testing problem: 
First,.secondary school officers should 
evaluate their local testing programs 
and eliminate many tests that are pro- 
viding multiple measures of the same 
thing. Certainly all tests that are not 
fully used by our teaching, counseling, 
or administrative staffs should be ques- 
tioned. 

Further, college admissions officers 
need to examine the tests required of 
secondary school seniors and college 
freshmen, keeping in mind the multi- 
plicity of tests to which most students 
are subjected, not only for purposes 
of admission to higher institutions, 
but also for scholarships, guidance, 
counseling, and placement. It would 





seem that instead of requiring more 
tests, the need is to study the results of 
the tests already available and to see 
how they correlate and can be used to 
predict academic performance. 

The most harmful aspect of multiple 
testing is that students are either be- 
coming “test-happy” or they are de- 
veloping other attitudes toward tests 
and test-taking which are equally detri- 
mental. The strong emphasis being 
placed upon testing for admission to 
college is not solely the fault of admis- 
sions officers nor of the colleges them- 
selves, but results from misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations on the part 
of some admissions officers, school 
guidance officers, and members of the 
press who have written on the subject. 

Consequently, students and parents 
often accept as fact much information 
which is incorrect. We need to stress 
that test scores are only one important 
admissions criterion and that the sec- 
ondary school record, personal quali- 
ties of the candidate, and school rec- 
ommendations are equally important. 

Can admissions procedures be sim- 
plified? The multiplicity of applica- 
tion blanks which vary only slightly 
from each other, the number of mul- 
tiple applications, the great variance 
in application deadlines, as well as 
the several portions of the secondary 
school record which are to be sent at 
specific times, make efficient report- 
ing to colleges by secondary school of- 
ficers almost a human impossibility. 
This is especially true at mid-semester 
when such a short time is available in 
which to do the work. 


School reporting needs changes 


Can the colleges get together and allow 
the schools to “stagger” reporting? A 
partial solution might be to request on 
standardized forms (which can be du- 
plicated when necessary) an end-of- 
the-sixth-semester report, supplement- 
ed by a seventh-semester report, and 
followed by an eighth-semester report 
after graduation. All requests to hold 
transcripts until the end of the seventh 
semester or the school year should be 
eliminated. The official recommenda- 
tion of the school need not be stand- 
ardized; in fact it should be individu- 
alized in terms of the student and the 
college to which he is seeking admis- 
sion, and could be sent on a separate 
sheet or form provided by each college. 
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Being qualified is not enough in the competition for admission today 


The problem of multiple application 
seems to be forever present and to 
cause school guidance officers to burn 
the midnight oil. Early decision plans, 
formal grouping plans, rolling admis- 
sions plans, and verbal acceptances— 
these take care, in a large measure, of 
the clearly acceptable candidates; but 
what of the large middle group who 
must protect themselves with a second 
or third application, to say nothing of 
the marginal group who are desper- 
ately seeking any place in college? 
Guidance counselors may feel secure 
in their efforts, but often it is difficult 
to ease the fears and anxieties of 
parents and students. They tend to feel 
if they send more and more applica- 
tions to college (safety in numbers) it 
will bring certainty of acceptance, 
when in a large majority of cases this 
is needless and not even necessarily 
true! They persist in selecting the 
same type of colleges with very similar 
admissions criteria, a practice which 
only adds to the problem. 

Too often students send applications 
for admission to colleges before deter- 
mining whether the colleges have what 
they want, what their chances are of 
being admitted, and whether they 
would enroll in them if they were ad- 
mitted. In school counseling with stu- 
dents and their parents, more em- 
phasis should be placed upon success 
in college and less upon getting into 
college. This emphasis will become 
more and more important in the years 
ahead, particularly with the borderline 
applicant who is low in promise and 
casual in intent. When chances for ad- 
mission are slim, would it not be better 


to advise the youngster to consider 
other colleges or possibly even other 
types of post-secondary-school educa- 
tion and training? In either case it 
should be done early in the school year. 

Is it not sound to counsel a student 
to limit his applications to one college, 
provided he is clearly admissible and 
has been given an assurance by the col- 
lege of his choice that he will be ad- 
mitted ? 

All students should be urged to with- 
draw their application from a college 
at any point in the admissions process 
when they are no longer seriously in- 
terested in being admitted, having been 
accepted elsewhere. They should be 
made to feel this is a moral obligation 
they owe both to the colleges and to the 
other candidates who may be on wait- 
ing lists and anxious for a place. 

All guidance counselors have had to 
deal with the frantic student and his 
parents who didn’t know what to do 
because the student had received word 
of acceptance by one college with the 
request that he reply quickly. 

They ask, “Does this mean he won’t 
be able to wait for the decisions of 
other colleges to which he had ap- 
plied?” College admissions officers are 
likewise familiar with the question, 
“Can you give us an admissions deci- 
sion for Mary Smith now? She has 
been accepted at College X and must 
give them her answer in 10 days but 
prefers your college’’ 

To assure a few less headaches in 
the future, might not all colleges issue 
a definite statement of when announce- 
ments of admissions decisions will be 
mailed to candidates, what the dead- 





line for response is, and how much 
deposit will be required? Secondary 
school counselors might then perform 
a valuable service forstudents and 
parents by preparing a master list giv- 
ing this data, so that a student’s choices 
can be quickly checked to see what 
difficulties lie ahead. 

School advisers continue to ask that 
colleges notify the school of the admis- 
sions decision—whether it is accept- 
ance, rejection, placement on waiting 
list, or scholarship offer—as well as the 
reasons for the college’s decision. A 
number of colleges and universities 
have devised excellent forms giving 
this information which serve as a valu- 
able aid to school guidance officers in 
interpreting admissions decisions to 
students and parents. They also offer 
a source of information which is basic 
for future guidance of students. 

It will strengthen school counseling 
if college will spell out the fact to stu- 
dents that an acceptance to a college 
is provisional in that the student is ex- 
pected to continue to achieve through- 
out his secondary school career at his 
present level or better. Students need 
to be reminded of the fact that the last 
semester in high school is important 
and college acceptances can be, and 
are, withdrawn for poor final grades. 

School officers greatly appreciate 
letters and cards, sent by colleges in 
the spring after their incoming fresh- 
man class has been selected, telling the 
schools something of the competition 
which the current class had to face as 
they sought admission. This informa- 
tion is extremely helpful as counselors 
attempt to placate disappointed par- 
ents who cannot understand why their 
youngster was not admitted to the col- 
lege of his choice. 

Colleges can also help schools in 
follow-up studies, Students can be 
asked to mail a post card, as a part of 
the registration procedure, to their 
secondary school indicating that they 
have matriculated at their institution. 
Counselors are especially grateful for 
the reports of students who have been 
admitted with advanced placement and 
credit and who have attained honors. 
They are eager to report such informa- 
tion to the school’s staff and commu- 
nity. It is mainly through a study of the 
records a school’s students have made 
in college that counselors are able to 
do a truly effective job of counseling. 
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Presbyterian College 
¢ “ Princeton University 
Providence College 
Queens College (N. ¥.)® 
Queens College (N. C.) 
* “ Radcliffe College4 
Randolph-Macon College 
* “ Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College4 
* ~ Reed College 
* ” Regis College (Mass.)4 
* ~ Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 
Rice University 
” Ripon College 
* “ Roanoke College*4 
” Rockford College 
* ~ Rollins College 
* “ Rosary College 
* ~ Rosary Hill College* 
* “ Rosemont College4 
* “ Massachusetts Institute of ” Rose Polytechnic Institute 
Technology Russell Sage College 
* McGill University (Canada) ™ Rutgers, the State University 
* Menlo College of New Jersey 
* Mercer University4 ¢ ~ St. Bernard College*4 
Meredith College ” Saint Francis College 
Merrimack College® (N. ¥.)® 
Miami University (Ohio) Saint Francis College (Pa.)® 
* “ Michigan State Saint John’s College (Md.)® 
University*4 Saint John’s University 
* “ Middlebury College*4 (N. ¥)°® 
* ” Mills College * ” Saint Joseph College 
” Mills College of Education® (Conn,)*4 
 Milwaukee-Downer College ™ Saint Joseph College (Md.) 
“ Monmouth College (Ill.) Saint Joseph’s College (Pa.) 
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* St. Joseph’s College for 
Women*4 
St. Lawrence University 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 
College® 
* ~ Saint Mary’s College 
(Ind.) *4 
* Saint Mary’s Dominican 
College*4 
Saint Michael’s College 
(Vt.) 
Saint Olaf College® 
Saint Peter’s College® 
Saint Vincent College 
St. Xavier College (Ill.)® 
* “ Salem College (N. C.)*4 
* Salve Regina College*® 
* “ Sarah Lawrence College4 
* “ Scripps College 
Seton Hill College 
Shorter College (Ga.) 
¢ “ Simmons College 
¢ “ Skidmore College4 
¢ “ Smith CollegeA 
Southern Methodist 
University 
~ Southwestern at Memphis 
Springfield College 
¢ “ Stanford University 
Stetson University 
* ~ Stevens Institute of 
Technology 
Sullins College® 
Susquehanna University® 
* “ Swarthmore College 
° Sweet Briar College4 
° ” Syracuse University 
Temple University 
” Thiel College 
Tift College® 
Transylvania College 
Trinity College (Conn.) 
* “ Trinity College (D. C.)*4 
* Trinity University*4 
“ Tufts College of Tufts 
University 
* “ Tulane University*4 
Union College (N. Y.) 
* United States Air Force 
Academy 
United States Merchant 
Marine Academy 
* United States Military 
Academy 
United States Naval 
Academy 
University of California 
* University of Chicago4 
* “ University of Colorado 
University of Connecticut 
University of Denver 
University of Georgia 
University of Maine 
University of Massachusetts 
* “ University of Michigan4 
University of North Carolina 
” University of Notre Dame 
University of Oregon® 
* “ University of Pennsylvania 
* ~ University of Pittsburgh 
* “ University of Puget Sound 
* “ University of Redlands 
* “ University of Rhode Island* 
* University of Rochester4 
* ” University of San Francisco 
University of Santa Clara 
University of South 
Carolina® 
* “ University of Southern 
California 


* “ University of Texas® 
* “ University of the South 
* “ University of Vermont 
* University of Virginia4 
* “ Upsala College*4 
 Ursinus College 
Valparaiso University 
Vanderbilt University 
* ~ Vassar College4 
Villanova University 
Virginia Military Institute 
* Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute* 
Wabash College 
* “ Wagner College*4 
Washington College 
Washington University 
“ Washington and Jefferson 
College 
* “ Washington and Lee 
University* 
¢ ” Wellesley College4 
* ” Wells College4 
Wesleyan College (Ga.) 
Wesleyan University 
West Chester State College® 
° “ Western College 
¢ “ Western Reserve University 
Westminster College (Mo.) 
Westminster College (Pa.)® 
* Westmont College® 
“ Wheaton College (Ill.) 
* “ Wheaton College (Mass.)4 
* Wheelock College4 
¢ “ Whitman College 
¢ “ Whittier College 
Whitworth College (Wash.)® 
¢ “ Willamette University 
~ Williams College 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
* “ Wilson CollegeA 
Winthrop College® 
Wittenberg University® 
* “ Wofford College® 
Woman’s College of the 
University of North 
Carolina 
* Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute 
Xavier University (Ohio)® 
¢ “ Yale University 
* “ Yeshiva University*4 
* Young Harris College 


Non-member colleges 
participating in the 
College Scholarship 
Service 


Albion College 
Alderson-Broaddus College 
Alma College 

Art Center School 

Ashland College 

Bethel College 

Bluffton College 


Birmingham-Southern College 


Bradford Junior College 
Bradley University 
California Western 
University 
Capital University 
Chouinard Art Institute 
Colby Junior College for 
Women 
College of Emporia 
College of Saint Catherine 
College of Saint Scholastica 
College of The Holy Names 
(Calif.) 


Columbia College (S. C.) 

Doane College 

Drake University 

Drexel Institute of 
Technology 

Eastern Mennonite College 

Elizabethtown College 

Elmhurst College 

Fashion Institute of 
Technology 

Fisk University 

Franklin College of Indiana 

Gannon College 

Georgia State College for 
Women 

Goshen College 

Greenville College 

Heidelberg College 

High Point College 

Hillyer College 

Holy Family College 

Howard College 

Illinois College 

Indiana University 

John Carroll University 

Kent State University 

Keystone Junior College 

La Verne College 

Lindenwood College for 
Women 

Long Island University 

Macalester College 

MacMurray College 

Marylhurst College 

Montclair State College 

Monticello College 

Mount Union College 

National College of 
Education 

Northwest Nazarene College 

Ohio State University 

Pace College 

Pennsylvania Military 
College 

Philadelphia Museum 
College of Art 

Polytechnic Institute of 
Brooklyn 

Reinhardt College 

Rhode Island School of 
Design 

Rider College 

Rochester Institute of 
Technology 

Rockhurst College 

Sacred Heart College (Ala.) 

Saint John Fisher College 

Saint John’s University (Minn.) 

Saint Joseph’s College (Ind.) 

School of The Art Institute 
of Chicago 

Shimer College 

State University of 
New York: College of 
Education at Cortland 

Stephens College 

Taylor University 

University of Buffalo 

University of Dubuque 

University of Florida 

University of Kansas City 

University of Nebraska 

University of 
New Hampshire 

University of Scranton 

University of Toledo 

University of Washington 

Wake Forest College 

Wartburg College 

Wayne State University 





NEWS OF THE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP SERVICE 


Advisory committee appointed 


On student financial aid: In response 
to the recommendations of various 
groups, an advisory committee on na- 
tional student financial aid programs 
was recently authorized by the trustees 
of the College Board. 

The committee’s purpose is to in- 
form colleges, universities, and other 
educational groups about existing or 
proposed student financial aid pro- 
grams of national scope and other na- 
tional problems which have a bearing 
on the student aid activities of colleges 
and universities. 

The committee will use College 
Board publications and possibly spe- 
cial news announcements to inform 


educational institutions and organiza- ; 
tions of their findings and recom, 


mendations. It is anticipated,shat the 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
John F. Morse, vice president of Rens- 
selaer Polytechhic Institute, will first 
direct its attention to the proposals re- 
garding federal legislation in the stu- 
dent aid area. The first meeting was 
held on February 6-7. 


css membership ndw 326 


Eleven new colleges join: By early 
February 326 colleges and universities 
were participating in the College Schol- 
arship Service; 75 per cent of them 
were also members of the College 
Board (see list, page 32). 

Geographical representation: Cur- 
rently, the states covered by the Mid- 
dle States Association of Colleges and 
Universities have the largest repre- 
sentation in Css with 110 institutions. 
The North Central area with 95 is sec- 
ond, followéd by New England with 
49, Southern with 40, Northwest with 
10, and Westerm with 22. 

When these numbers are compared 
with the total number of four-year ac- 





credited institutions in each of these 
regions, the per cent of institutions 
participating in the css are: New 
England, 53 per cent; Middle States, 
46 per cent; Southern, 17 per cent; 
North Central, 25 per cent; Northwest, 
16 per cent; and Western, 36 per cent. 


Research in progress 


Needs analysis studied: A number of 
studies related to the fairness, appli- 
cation, and rationale of the College 
Scholarship Service’s needs analysis 
procedure are under way or nearing 
completion. 

A two-year study of how parents 
pay fer college and what their reactions 
to increased college-going costs are 
likely to be is nearing completion. 


Norman Cliff of Educational Testing 
‘Service directed it. A study of the ap- 


propriateness of the rationale which 
determines the amount of the family 
contribution from income toward the 
student’s college expenses has just be- 
gun under the direction of Richard S. 
Levine, also of ETs. 

Taxing farm and business assets: 
At Cornell University, G. W. Hedlund, 
head of the department of agricultural 
economics, is studying the needs analy- 
sis procedure for farmers; he expects 
to make a report to the Css computa- 
tion committee when it meets in Febru- 
ary. At the same meeting Charles S. 
Goodman, professor of marketing at 
the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, will report on a com- 
pleted study of needs analysis as it af- 
fects the taxing of business assets. 


New manual published 


Reflects increased scope of field: 
A much enlarged computation manual 
for financial aid officers, entitled Fi- 
nancial Aid Manual, will be published 
by the College Scholarship Service in 


February. As in previous editions the 
role of the aid officer in the Css needs 
analysis procedure is described in de- 
tail. The new volume, however, also 
deals with the additional administra- 
tive responsibilities that have become 
a part of the work of the financial aid 
officer over the past 10 years. 

The Financial Aid Manual was pre- 
pared by a group of experts under the 
direction of Robert K. Hage, director 
of the office of financial aid, Dart- 
mouth College. Assisting Mr. Hage 
were W. Bradford Craig, director of 
the bureau of student aid, Princeton 
University ; Douglas R. Dickson, direc- 
tor of scholarships and student aid, 
University of Pennsylvania; Joseph 
R. Gordon, associate director of ad- 
missions, Tulane University; and J. 
Samuel Jones, assistant to the director 
of financial aid, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

Copies will be sent to css and Col- 
lege Board member colleges and addi- 
tional copies may be ordered from the 
College Scholarship Service, c/o Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Box 176, 
Princeton, N. J. The price is $3. 


PCS volume continues upward 


Processing at a record high: Through 
the middle of January the Service had 
received and processed 27,868 Parents’ 
Confidential Statements, an increase of 
18 per cent over the same period last 
year. 

The volume increase, the use of new 
machine processes, and more complete 
needs analysis procedures have caused 
some delays in the preparation of the 
needs analysis reports, It is expected, 
however, that the slight delays will be 
eliminated in February. 

The production of the Pcs tran- 
scripts and the performance of other 
services connected with this aspect of 
the Css program are on schedule. 








